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9  The  canned  foods  lesson  plan,  prepared  by  Canco  and 
based  on  many  years  of  research  in  nutrition  labora¬ 
tories  and  kitchens,  has  been  asked  for  by  thousands 
of  teachers  throughout  the  country.  The  plan  in¬ 
cludes  information  concerning  the  nutritive  aspects 
of  canned  foods,  can  sizes,  advice  on  purchasing,  plus 


additional  authoritative  literature  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  this  way,  Canco  is  teaching  students,  and  through 
them  their  parents,  important  educational  facts  about 
canned  foods. 
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•  Today’s  volume  market  liemands  good  merchandise  at  reasonable  prices.  To 
make  good  food  products  available  at  acceptable  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
a  profit,  means  that  quality  production  must  be  achieved  at 
less  cost.  It  means  that  waste  of  raw  material,  waste  of 
time  and  unnecessary  labor  costs  must  be  eliminated.  Only 
modern  efficient  equipment  will  protect  the  profit  margin. 

For  many  years  manufacturers  of  tomato  products  have 
found  that  the  higher  efficiency  and  greater  dependability 
of  Lungsenkamp  Equipment  represents  a  positive  cost-re¬ 
ducing  method.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  permits  a  greater 
volume  of  product  from  the  raw  stock,  increases  production 
time  as  well  as  production  volume  and  improves  quality. 
It  decreases  labor  costs  tremendously.  New  and  improved 
units  make  the  1938  line  of  still  greater  interest  to  those 

csvnkump  pulp  production  vi|uip-  ,  ■  •  i  r>  i  i  . 
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^  Virlually  the  same  expression  is  repealed  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  For  example, 

hundreds  of  times  a  day  on  Conlinenlal's  storms  and  floods  or  local  disturbances  may 

shipping  platforms  all  over  the  country.  This  call  for  re-routing  or  reshipping.  Regardless  of 

means  that  in  each  of  Continental's  42  plants  all  this,  they'll  gel  your  cans  to  you — on  time! 

there  is  a  group  of  men  whose  specific  duty  rpi.-  •  i  i  o 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  This  IS  only  one  phase  of  the  service  Con- 

it  IS  to  follow  your  order  through  the  plant  x  i  x  j  *  n  -x 

^  linenlal  extends  to  all  Its  customers,  no  matter 

until  It  IS  finally  dispatched  and  on  its  way  i  xi.  j  •  x-  i  xu  •  x 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  where  they  are,  and  irrespective  of  the  size  of 

your  mg.  business.  Let  our  representative  tell  you 

These  men  perform  an  important  function  about  our  research  laboratories,  our  closing 

in  the  maintenance  of  our  service.  They  must  machine  department  and  the  many  other  aids 

know  many  things.  They  must  exercise  judg-  which  have  been  developed  to  help  you 

ment  in  getting  your  cans  to  you  by  the  make  a  better  pack.  You'll  find  Continental 

quickest,  most  economical  way.  They  must  can  serve  you  better. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

EDITORIALS 


Hindering  their  best  friend  — some 

years  ago,  before  Albert  Radebaugh  lifted  crop 
specialists  to  the  realm  of  Capitalists,  through 
the  display  of  his  exceptional  ability  as  a  tomato 
grower,  he  was  asked  to  address  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange  at  one  of  its  banquets.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  asked:  “What  would  you  say  if  I 
could  present  to  you  a  farmer  who  grew  24  tons  of 
tomatoes  to  the  acre  last  season?”,  and  his  inference 
was  that  it  was  possible  to  double  or  trebble  the  usual 
yield  of  this  festive  tomato.  The  late  Thomas  J. 
Meehan,  ever  famous  canned  foods  broker,  and  as  was 
his  wont,  did  an  Edgar  Bergen,  Charlie  McCarthy 
stunt,  then  called  a  stage  whisper :  “Better  go  out  and 
shoot  him.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week,  pea  canners,  crop  doctors,  and  insecti¬ 
cide  experts  conferred  on  ways  and  means  of  com¬ 
batting  that  arch-enemy  (?)  of  pea  growing  and 
canning,  the  aphid.  The  gist  of  the  discussion,  so  far 
as  the  canners  were  concerned,  was  “when  must  we 
begin  to  spray  or  dust” — to  control  or  to  exterminate 
this  pest?  And  another  Charlie  McCarthy  hissed: 
“Don’t  tell  ’em;  let  Dame  Nature  handle  this:  she 
knows  how  to  do  it  better  than  anyone  else.” 

Crop  study  to  improve  quality — and  the  best  quality 
always  happens  when  the  crop,  be  it  what  it  may,  is 
prolific — is  of  unquestioned  value  to  every  canner.  But 
as  canners  are  great  gamblers,  and  invariably  hope  for 
that  year  when  they  will  have  a  crop  and  others  will 
not  (as  the  one  year  in  which  they  make  a  profit,  or 
maybe  a  killing),  the  above  jest  might  be  considered 
as  spoken  in  earnest.  Dame  Nature  has  always  been 
the  canners’  greatest  friend.  The  country  has  grown 
too  small  to  expect  profit  from  another’s  misfortune; 
somewhere  the  crops  will  be  smiling — and  the  packs 
will  pile  up.  If  D.  N.  does  not  hold  the  canners  back, 
who  will  ? 

Witness  the  lament  by  the  canners  that  they  never 
make  any  money  on  standard  peas ;  yet  every  year  too 
many  canners,  instead  of  throwing  the  over-ripe  peas 
into  the  silo,  or  leaving  the  too  late  vines  in  the  field, 
these  same  canners  run  up  “just  a  few”.  Either  they 
are  the  most  reckless  gamblers  in  the  world — for  not 
once  in  ten  do  such  attempts  win — or  they  hugely  enjoy 
the  game  of  trying  to  fool  the  buyer ;  or  they  do  make 
money  on  these  standards,  yea,  even  on  the  seconds  or 
substandards.  The  bookmakers  are  out,  boys :  and  you 
must  use  the  pari-mutual  system  from  now  on,  the 
public  choice.  And  the  Government  intends  to  see  that 
you  use  no  “ringers”,  but  must  enter  them  under  their 
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real  names,  or  have  them  scratched  under  a  heavy 
penalty.  Henceforth,  Soaked  Peas  and  Ripened-on-the- 
vine  Peas  must  run  as  a  stable,  or  as  an  entry.  Explain 
this  to  your  field  men  and  growers. 

THE  DRAKE  PLAN — You  may  write  it  down  as 
certain  that  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  more  stirred 
up  over  the  need  for  better  selling  of  the  goods  than 
ever  before.  In  the  past  we  have  had  all  manner  of 
schemes  to  set  up  Central  Selling  Agencies,  through 
which  the  canners  would  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  by 
no  other  means,  but  they  all  came  to  grief,  because  of 
the  unavoidable  human  in  all  such  efforts. 

This  plan  of  George  W.  Drake,  given  in  our  issue  of 
March  28th,  page  20,  you  will  note  is  bolstered  in  this 
issue  by  the  editor  of  our  “Better  Profits”,  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  columns  in  this  industry,  because  it 
is  always  top-notch  selling  or  marketing  helpfulness. 
He  urges  that  the  industry  not  merely  consider  this  for 
a  time  and  then  drop  it,  as  it  usually  does  in  any  effort 
to  permanently  help  itself.  That  is  one  of  the  bad 
habits  of  our  industry :  it  becomes  aroused  over  a  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  better  itself,  but  something  comes  along 
to  distract  it,  or  someone  utterly  unposted  upon  the 
question,  tells  some  of  the  canners  that  it  s  “Nertz”  and 
the  effort  dies  aborning. 

This  Drake  plan  has  possibilities,  especially  for  that 
great  mass  of  small  canners  who,  having  nothing  but 
the  age-old  selling  plan  which  has  now  bogged  down 
completely,  find  themselves  caught  in  a  game  of  battle- 
door-and-shuttle-cock  between  the  great  canners  with 
established  brands  and  the  well  entrenched  buyers,  and 
in  every  pass  see  their  prices  and  chances  for  profits 
made  smaller  and  smaller.  Their  good  goods  are  taken 
away  from  them  at  no  profit,  since  they  have  no 
champion,  and  their  poorer  goods  are  sapped  out  of 
their  hands,  apparently,  at  the  buyers’  own  terms. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  industry’s  having  given  all  its 
time  to  the  matter  of  production,  and  no  time  what¬ 
ever  to  the  intelligent,  forceful  selling  of  its  products. 
This  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  thing  for  the  industry  to 
handle  en  masse;  it  of  necessity  must  be  the  work  of 
each  individual  canner,  i.  e.,  the  selling  of  the  products 
he  has  produced  and  thrown  upon  the  market.  It  is 
questionable  if  there  is  any  moral  right  in  permitting  a 
canner  to  produce  100,000  cases,  or  any  number,  of 
assorted  canned  foods,  and  then  do  nothing,  personally 
or  through  his  own  organization,  to  market  those 
goods.  The  brokers  have  been  wet-nurses  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  since  time  immemorial,  and  they  are  today, 
and  the  canners,  of  right  should  be  most  grateful  to 
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them  for  their  wonderful  help,  and  at  such  niggardly 
wages ;  but  since  selling  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  any  business,  it  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  can- 
ner’s  business  largely  and  well,  and  it  is  not.  If  the 
canner  is  not  interested  in  the  sale  of  his  own  goods, 
and  turns  that  job  over  to  another,  completely  outside 
of  his  own  office  even  though  under  contract  as  sales¬ 
man,  what  sense  is  there  in  expecting  that  third  party 
to  drop  everything  and  to  possibly  lose  commissions 
through  trying  to  get  the  price  the  canner  believes  his 
goods  are  worth,  when  he  can  easily  sell  other’s  goods 
at  market?  And  particularly  when  the  commission  is 
so  small.  If  these  representatives  were,  in  fact,  sales- 
agents,  selling  one  canner’s  output,  at  decent  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  services,  as  is  the  case  with  the  large, 
advertising  canners,  and  with  all  other  lines  of  indus¬ 
try,  matters  would  be  different.  Where  is  there  any 
other  industry  which  permits  its  sales-agent  to  carry 
competing  lines?  The  situation  for  the  great  mass  of 
canners  is  just  a  jumble  that  makes  it  easy  for  the 
expert  buyers  of  the  great  chains  and  others,  to  herd 
the  canners  and  cut  out  the  goods  they  want  at  their 
own  price. 

Now  this  Drake  plan  would  gather  together  a  few 
responsible,  good  canners  who  would  be  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  the  packing  of  a  quality  uniform  in  all 
member  canneries,  to  be  sold  under  their  own  labels, 
but  with  the  sticker  indicating  that  they  are  members 
of  the  associated  canners.  This  is  elaborated  under 
“Better  Profits”  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
important  thing  is  that  all  such  agreements  among 
canners  must  be  religiously  kept;  there  must  be  no 
traitors;  in  fact  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to 
put  each  member  under  a  five  to  ten  thousand  dollar 
bond:  that  their  output  will  conform  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  Manager,  to  the  end  that  there  will  be  offered, 
under  the  seal,  an  absolutely  uniform  quality,  pleasing 
to  the  consumers.  There  is  no  use  going  into  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  unless  the  goods  will  back  it  up  in 
this  manner.  Can  this  be  done,  and  if  so,  we  suggest 
that  you  send  your  application  and  willingness  to  join, 
with  at  least  enough  of  a  statement  to  disclose  the  kind 
of  plant  you  have,  the  goods  produced,  and  samples  of 
the  labels,  to  “Better  Profits”,  care  of  this  journal. 
There  must  be  someone  to  apply  to,  if  it  is  desired  to 
get  this  thing  going,  as  now  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Understand,  this  manner  of  combined  cannery  out¬ 
put  and  selling  is  not  new.  But  usually  it  is  done  by 
one  ownership.  Most  of  the  great  advertising  canners 
own  or  operate  canneries  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  all  packing  to  a  decided-upon  quality,  and  all 
marketed  under  one  label.  The  Canadian  Canners, 
Ltd.,  long  ago  solved  this  by  taking  into  one  company 
the  many  canneries  they  had  drawn  together,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  pack  as  their  experts  directed.  Be¬ 
cause  individual  ideas  cannot  be  followed  if  successful 
co-operative  effort  is  expected.  And  The  Hillsboro- 
Queen  Anne  Co-operative  operates  upon  much  this 
same  basis,  and  quite  successfully.  So  the  idea  is  not 
revolutionary,  but  it  must  be  admitted  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  trying  times  in  which  the  industry  finds  itself. 
Some  change  from  old  methods  is  unquestionably 
needed.  Are  you  interested? 


CANNING  EQUIPMENT  TO  BE  FEATURED  AT 
EXPOSITION 

A  RRANGEMENTS  are  being  completed  for  an 
exceptionally  fine  display  at  the  Golden  Gate 
/  \  International  Exposition  in  1939  of  new  inven¬ 

tions  in  canning  equipment  which  are  resulting  in 
widespread  changes  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packing 
industry.  The  display  will  be  made  in  the  Hall  of  Foods 
and  Beverages,  one  of  the  major  buildings  on  the 
Exposition  site. 

The  new  machines  will  demonstrate  how  production 
methods  have  been  speeded  up,  resulting  in  fresher  and 
more  attractive  fruit  in  the  cans,  with  a  lowering  in 
production  costs.  The  majority  of  the  improvements 
have  come  out  of  West  Coast  factories  and  apply 
particularly  to  California  Packs. 

Outstanding  among  the  latest  developments  is  the 
machine  for  peeling  and  handling  pears  which  has 
revolutionized  this  particular  branch  of  the  business, 
and  which  has  resulted  in  a  much  more  attractive  prod¬ 
uct.  Also,  there  is  the  improved  equipment  for  the 
peeling  and  pitting  of  peaches  which  has  assisted  in 
keeping  retail  prices  down.  Other  recent  improve¬ 
ments  have  to  do  with  the  sterilizing,  handling  and 
preparing  of  vegetables,  meat  and  milk  packing.  Of 
special  interest,  from  the  popular  standpoint,  will  be 
demonstrations  of  the  floatation  system  for  conveying 
fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  display  of  equipment,  the  canning 
industry  plans  an  exhibit  to  emphasize  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  Western  Fruit  Packs.  Dramatic  dis¬ 
plays  are  being  assembled  to  impress  vistors  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  canning  industry  west  of  the  Rockies, 
particularly  in  California,  which  puts  up  nearly  one 
third  of  the  nation’s  fruit  and  vegetable  pack.  The 
various  processes  will  be  shown  by  means  of  machines 
in  operation,  mechanical  scale  models  and  pictorial 
effects. 

Another  display  in  the  Hall  of  Foods  and  Beverages 
will  serve  direct  attention  to  methods  of  growing  and 
shipping  fruits  for  the  canneries.  The  standards  used 
in  grading,  and  the  varieties  grown  for  their  superior 
canning  qualities,  will  be  explained  to  the  public. 

Closely  tied  up  with  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  a  display  telling  the  progress  made 
in  the  transportation  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
its  effect  on  the  eating  habits  of  a  nation.  This  display 
will  show  the  evolution  of  fruit-handling  methods, 
largely  through  the  medium  of  exhibits,  charts  and 
motion  pictures.  Early  shipping  practices,  with  result¬ 
ing  slow  handling  and  high  percentage  of  spoilage,  will 
be  contrasted  with  the  efficient  system  of  today.  New 
methods  of  shipping  have  greatly  aided  the  canning 
industry  as  well  as  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  distant  markets. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  21-22,  1938 — Indiana  Canners,  Spring  Meeting,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MAY  10-12,  1938 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas. 

JUNE  6-7,  1938 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  Meeting,  Homestead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
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Spring  Meeting  Tri-State  Packers 

Baltimore,  April  5-6tli/  1938 


The  crowd  was  not  large,  but  what  it  lacked  in  quantity  it 
easily  made  up  in  quality;  it  was  a  convention  of  the  leading 
canners,  largely,  and  of  the  leaders  in  the  machinery  and  supply 
world,  from  all  quarters. 

President  Herman  N.  Lutz,  New  Jersey,  was  unable  to  preside 
at  the  meetings  as  he  would  like  to  have  done,  because  he  had 
contracted  a  bad  cold,  which  settled  upon  his  throat,  and  left 
him  without  a  voice.  Ex-President  Newlin  B.  Watson  was 
pressed  into  service,  and  the  program  went  thru  smoothly. 

Ex-Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Harold  G.  Holfman,  sent  the 
meeting  off  to  a  fine  start.  He  is  a  robust  young  man,  with  a 
remarkable  ability  to  remember  verse  and  good  stories,  and  to 
tell  them  pointedly  and  well.  He  said  he  had  been  fired  out  of 
the  Republican  party  so  often  by  men  who  did  not  belong  in  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  where  he  belonged;  but  he  gave  his 
audience  a  vision  of  this  country  and  its  position  in  the  world, 
of  its  unequalled  blessings  and  opportunities,  that  called  for 
the  end  of  contention  and  discord,  and  the  pulling  together  of 
all;  that  every  man  should  be  proud  of  his  State  and  of  his 
nation,  and  should  begin  again  to  be  men,  standing  on  their  own 
feet,  and  not  asking  for  help  or  direction;  that  the  country  does 
not  owe  a  living  to  anyone,  but  can  and  does  insure  freedom 
of  opportunity  to  everyone  willing  to  or  able  to  make  the  effort. 
He  is  a  magnetic  speaker,  with  a  good  voice,  and  his  audience 
followed  his  every  word  with  breathless  silence,  and  accorded 
him  a  warm  acclaim  when  he  got  through,  after  better  than  an 
hour’s  talk. 

Next  on  the  program  was  Gordon  C.  Corbaley  who  marshalled 
an  array  of  figures  covering  the  carry-over  which  confronted 
the  industry;  warned  them  against  carelessness  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  this  season;  told  them  to  cut  their  acreages,  reduce  the 
prices  to  growers  in  line  with  general  price  reductions  in  all 
lines,  and  to  pack  only  what  they  believed  they  could  profitably 
sell.  He  said  the  Tri-State  canners  had  been  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  market  their  packs,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  the 
low-selling  point  of  the  canned  foods  market.  He  predicted 
that  the  buyers  would  not  buy  futures,  would  continue  to  take 
spots  only  as  forced,  and  then  in  the  smallest  possible  lots  and 
asked  the  pea  canners  where  or  how  they  expected  to  sell  new 
liacked  peas  next  month,  with  the  carry-over  which  all  buyers 
knew  existed.  He  believed  that  a  new  form  of  seller’s  contract 
was  necessary,  but  that  it  would  have  no  use  in  this  season’s 
operations. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton,  Va.,  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  his  subject  was  “Loss  Leaders”.  He  presented  a  novel 
solution  to  this  troublesome  problem.  He  would  enact  legislation 
which  would  prevent  a  canner  from  selling  below  his  established 
cost,  under  severe  penalty.  This  he  rightly  contended  would 
compel  efficient  cost  accounting  and  teach  many  canners  what 
today  they  are  largely  ignorant  of :  the  real  cost  of  their  goods. 

Col.  W.  A.  Johnson,  in  charge  of  enforcement  of  the  stream- 
pollution  law,  and  which  the  War  Department  has  under  its 
jurisdiction,  warned  canners  that  inspections  are  being  made 
on  all  streams,  and  that  they  might  expect  enforcement  of  this 
law  from  now  on.  He  read  features  of  this  law,  plainly  for¬ 
bidding  the  dumping  of  refuse  into  streams  or  allowing  it  on 
banks  which  may  be  washed  by  high  tides.  Only  carefully 
screened  liquids  are  permitted  to  enter  any  navigable  stream 
or  tributary  which  may  empty  into  such  stream. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The  Get-Together  Committee  of  the  allied  industries  was  host 
to  the  entire  convention  in  the  evening,  providing  a  nice 
luncheon,  and  some  wrestling  bouts,  afterwards,  which  all 
enjoyed  to  the  full. 


WEDNESDAY’S  SESSION 
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The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  R.  D.  Cleveland,  chairman  of 
the  committee  having  charge  of  the  A.  I.  S.  (the  alcohol  insolu- 
able  solids)  test  for  peas.  Mr.  Cleveland  read  a  very  interesting 
paper,  showing  that  whereas  the  studies  of  this  subject  by  the 
association  chemists,  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  has  been  made  on 
canned  samples  of  the  peas,  the  pure  food  authorities,  headed 
by  Dr.  White,  had  studied  the  matter  on  the  green  peas  before 
canning,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  vines  and  pea  pods.  From 
this  study  the  food  authorities  had  advised  the  canners,  and  their 
committee,  that  where  the  vines  are  yellowing  and  the  pods  well 
filled  and  turning  in  color,  substandard  peas,  or,  in  other  words, 
peas  which  would  test  out  higher  than  23%%  A.  I.  S.  were 
almost  certain  to  follow.  His  advice  to  the  meeting  was  to  cut 
the  peas  in  tirne  to  avoid  this  condition. 

Mr.  Roy  Strasburger  took  the  place  of  his  partner,  Maurice 
Siegel,  on  the  program  as  the  next  speaker  on  this  subject,  as 
the  latter  was  tied  up  in  a  court  case,  upon  a  seizure  of  the  kind 
in  question. 

Mr.  Strasburger  plainly  told  the  pea  canners  they  had  three 
alternatives:  to  cut  the  peas  early  enough  to  produce  at  least 
good  standard  fresh  canned  peas;  to  allow  the  vines  to  reach 
the  stage  the  food  authorities  referred  to  and  to  brand  the 
resulting  output  as  sub-standards;  or  to  get  out  of  the  pea 
canning  game.  Yields  of  125  to  150  cases  per  ton  of  shelled 
peas  must  be  avoided  and  in  place  cut  the  peas  to  yield  not  over 
90  cases,  in  good  years,  and  better  still  not  over  85  to  88  cases. 
That  over  40  acres  per  viner  was  over-loading  capacity,  and  that 
in  this  region  they  might  expect  to  have  to  complete  pea  canning 
in  from  5  to  6  days,  as  it  is  from  the  10  days  and  longer  periods 
that  poor  peas  come.  He  quoted  a  statement  from  “Fred”  Stare 
of  the  Columbus  Canning  Company,  Columbus,  Wis.,  (The 
Columbus  Food  Corp.),  to  the  effect:  “There  are  only  two  days 
to  cut  peas:  the  day  they  are  ready,  and  the  day  before.” 

Pea  canners  were  reminded  that  they  could  have  Certificate 
of  Grade,  and  also  a  Certificate  setting  forth  that  the  A.  I.  S. 
was  right,  this  latter  costing  but  $2.50  per  thousand  cases. 
Seizures  of  canned  peas  have  been  so  numerous,  and  promise  to 
be  even  more  numerous  unless  they  change  their  ways,  that 
buyers  are  insisting  upon  this  protection. 

TOMATOES — A  round  table  discussion  was  attempted  here, 
on  the  question  of  southern-grown  tomato  plants  and  local 
production.  The  southern  grown  seemed  to  be  in  much  greater- 
favor  because  of  earliness,  and  also  because  of  increased  yield. 
Many  of  the  leading  plant  growers  among  the  canners  have 
changed  over  to  these  southern-grown  plants,  in  all  three  of  the 
States.  But  Mr.  E.  R.  Lankenshire,  crop  specialist  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company,  related  some  cases  of  tomato  planting 
which  caught  attention.  In  Illinois,  one  section  is  now  planting 
whole  tomatoes,  not  just  seeds,  nor  plants,  the  experiment  being 
made  by  the  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  of  that  State. 
Down  in  Texas  they  sow  the  seed  direct  and  would  not  willingly 
change,  and  some  other  sections  are  also  doing  this.  He  pointed 
out  that  tomatoes  hold  through  the  winter,  and  new  plants  come 
out  in  the  Spring,  and  where  cared  for  have  yielded  not  only 
well  but  of  fine  quality.  But  it  was  the  impression  that  for  this 
region,  as  too  for  Indiana,  tomato  plants  grown  in  Georgia, 
under  the  fine  sanitary  conditions  in  force  there,  serve  the 
canners  better  than  those  produced  in  their  own  hotbeds. 

By  this  time  Secretary  Frank  Shook  had  become  Chairman  of 
the  meeting,  and  he  called  for  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  Harry  L.  Cannon,  chairman,  and  this  was  given 
as  follows. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  In¬ 
corporated,  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation  to  Governor  Harold 
G.  Hoffman  for  his  entertaining  and  inspiring  address  which 
was  so  enthusiastically  received  by  all  present  at  the  luncheon 
meeting. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  In¬ 
corporated,  express  to  the  other  speakers  its  appreciation  for 
their  part  in  making  this  meeting  a  success;  and  also  to  the 
management  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  for  their  cooperation. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended 
to  our  gracious  hosts,  the  Get-Together  Committee  of  the  Allied 
Industry,  for  the  enjoyable  supper  and  entertainment. 

Whereas,  there  is  before  Congress  a  Bill  known  as  Senate 
Bill  No.  3391,  proposing  to  place  canning  crops  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and 

Whereas,  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Incorporated, 
representing  the  canning  industry  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey,  does  not  consider  the  best  interests  of  the  canning 
industry  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  would  be  served  by 
placing  canning  crops  under  the  control  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Association,  in  Convention 
assembled  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  April  6,  1938,  registers 
its  opposition  to  such  legislation. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  officers  of  this  Association  be  directed 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  interested  parties,  copies  of  the 
foregoing  Resolutions,  and  they  also  be  instructed  to  place  copies 
of  the  Resolution  expressing  opposition  to  Senate  Bill  No.  3391 
in  the  hands  of  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
the  Tri-States. 

Mr.  Hall  Wrightson,  ex-President,  said  he  had  been  requested 
to  add  one  more  resolution  to  the  above,  and  it  was  so  ordered 
and  the  telegram  sent,  to  the  effect  that  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  in  convention  assembled,  in  Baltimore,  this  6th  day 
of  April,  resolved  to  wire  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  respective  States  in  the  Association,  protesting  against  the 
passage  of  any  kind  of  a  Reorganization  bill. 

PEAS — Another  round-table  discussion  of  decided  interest 
and  largely  participated  in,  was  here  started  on  the  question  of 
Pea  Aphis  control.  Dr.  F.  E.  Carroll,  Entomologist,  Agicide 
Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  called  on  to  start,  this, 
and  he  said: 

NEW  DUSTING  POWDERS  FOR  APHID  CONTROL 

By  Dr.  F.  E.  Carroll 

Entomologist,  Agicide  Laboratories 

“The  pea  aphid  control  program  for  1938  is  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  of  thousands  of  acres  of  treated  pea  fields  and 
years  of  laboratory  work  by  leaders  in  the  science  of  aphid  and 
other  insect  control.  Entomologists,  chemists,  engineers,  phy¬ 
sicists  and  crop  production  experts,  have  contributed  to  this 
program. 

Dusting  powders  properly  prepared  and  properly  applied,  with 
modern  equipment  now  available,  have  decided  advantages  over 
spraying  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  consistent,  satis¬ 
factory  insect  control.  Such  powders  are  manufactured  by 
pulverizing  thoroughly  sterilized  English  walnut  shells  into  a 
fine  fiour,  and  treating  this  walnut  shell  flour  with  resins  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Derris,  Cube,  Timbo  or  similar  botanical  roots. 

These  resins  consist  of  Rotenone,  Degulin,  Tephrosin,  Toxica- 
rol  and  many  other  plant  alkaloids,  which  are  toxic  to  insects, 
when  in  the  proper  form.  In  the  dry  or  ground  particles  of 
these  botanicals  the  resins  are  hardened  and  for  the  most  part 
held  tightly  in  the  interior  of  the  particle  in  microscopic  capil¬ 
lary  pores.  In  this  form  and  position  they  are  not  available  to 
attack  insects  except  in  a  very  limited  extent. 

In  the  past  the  powdered  Derris  and  Cube  were  mixed  with 
particles  of  inert  carrier  and  other  materials  to  form  an  insecti¬ 
cide  for  controlling  aphids.  With  the  new  method,  the  powdered 
Derris  or  Cube  is  treated  with  chemicals  that  dissolve  and  carry 
into  solution  all  of  the  active  resins.  These  extracted  resins 
which  are  the  toxic  materials  are  combined  by  technical  process 
with  walnut  shell  flour  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  uniformly 
applied  to  its  surface. 


This  procedure  places  the  active  material  on  the  outside  of 
the  particle  where  it  is  needed,  instead  of  tied  up  in  the  small 
interior  pores  where  it  does  no  good. 

In  addition  to  being  in  a  position  where  they  come  directly  in 
contact  with  the  aphid’s  body,  the  Rotenone  and  other  resins 
are  in  a  soluble  suspension,  enabling  them  to  adhere  to  the  insect 
and  act  much  more  quickly.  This  suspension  of  soluble  resins 
on  the  outside  of  walnut  shell  flour  particles  produces  a  much 
more  marked  insect  control  within  six  to  twelve  hours  than  was 
accomplished  with  the  dried  ground  Derris  and  Cube  mixture 
in  two  to  four  days.  This  process  assures  uniform  and  adequate 
strength  of  each  toxic  particle.  This  is  not  true  when  the 
individual  particles  of  the  ground  botanical  roots  are  used. 

Variations  in  the  size  of  the  particles  and  the  nature  and 
quality  of  resins  that  the  individual  particles  of  ground  root 
contain,  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  irregularity  in  its 
toxicity.  Actually  one  particle  often  contains  twenty  times  as 
much  toxicity  as  is  necessary  to  kill  an  insect,  but  most  of  this 
being  tied  up  inside  of  the  particle  it  is  not  effective.  By 
extracting  this  and  uniformly  distributing  it  over  twenty  par¬ 
ticles  of  walnut  shell,  they  are  all  made  uniformly  effective. 

Arbitrarily  the  trade  has  been  buying  finished  insecticidal 
powder  based  on  approximately  one  per  cent  Rotenone  content 
regardless  of  its  killing  strength.  Small  samples  of  these 
materials  could  be  analyzed  in  a  laboratory  for  Rotenone  and 
should  it  prove  the  same  as  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  it 
was  considered  satisfactory  and  up  to  standard.  The  Rotenone 
and  the  additional  extractives  are  not  the  only  criterion  for 
gauging  the  value  of  insecticide;  far  more  important  than  these, 
is  the  actual  insect  killing  and  controlling  effect.” 

Dr.  Graham,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  showed  by  slides 
the  effect  of  such  treatment,  but  the  question  all  seemed  most 
interested  in  was:  when  to  begin  spraying  or  dusting.  Dr. 
Corey,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  spraying  or  dusting  ought  to  be  done  as  an  insurance,  and 
not  wait  until  the  canner  or  grower  decided  that  the  aphis  was 
so  plentiful  as  to  require  attention.  One  aphis  was  enough 
to  start  the  war,  if  indeed  the  pea  crop  were  not  treated  before 
any  appeared,  as  insurance,  as  he  said. 

This  discussion  ended  the  meeting,  but  one  member  was  heard 
to  say  that  in  as  much  as  this  matter  of  spraying  or  dusting  the 
pea  crop  was  a  question  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  quantity  of 
peas  yielded,  and  in  view  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting 
canner  to  cut  down  their  acreage  for  their  own  good,  maybe  it 
would  be  better  to  let  Nature  take  her  course,  and  that  old 
Dame  Nature  would  take  care  of  the  canners  better  than  they 
know  how  to  themselves. 


AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  held  Tuesday,  March 
29th,  the  present  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
President,  E.  E.  Chase,  Richmond-Chase  Company; 
Vice-President,  G.  H.  Bradt,  Hunt  Brothers  Packing 
Company;  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Eames,  California 
Packing  Corporation;  Vice-President  and  Secretary, 
Preston  McKinney;  Treasurer,  G.  S.  Lackie,  G.  W. 
Hume  Company;  Assistant  Secretary,  W.  S.  Everts; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Sylvia  Kempton.  Following  the 
election.  President  Chase  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  Executive  Committee  as  follows;  these  appoint¬ 
ments  being  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Board  of 
Directors:  Chairman,  F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low  Pre¬ 
serving  Company;  B.  H.  Body,  B.  H.  Body  Company; 
G.  H.  Bradt,  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company ;  F.  M. 
Drew,  Drew  Canning  Company,  Ltd. ;  W.  A.  Gellersen, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  H.  E.  Gray,  Barron-Gray 
Packing  Company;  C.  E.  Hume,  G.  W.  Hume  Com¬ 
pany;  A.  R.  Plummer,  Kings  County  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  T.  H.  Richards,  Bercut-Richards  Packing 
Company, 
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THE  WHEELER-LEA  ACT 


The  Wheeler-Lea  bill  (S.1077),  having  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress,  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  March  21st,  making  it  a  law.  As  an  amendment 
to  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade.  Commission  Act 
(Public  No.  203,  63rd  Congress,  approved  September 
26,  1914),  it  enlarges  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Commission  and  makes  unlawful  “unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  and  practices”  as  well  as  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition.  It  provides  methods  for  making  the  cease  and 
desist  orders  of  the  Commission  binding  and  effective 
without  a  court  order  under  some  circumstances,  and 
provides  heavy  penalties  for  violations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  orders.  It  also  gives  the  Commission  further 
power  to  prevent  false  advertising. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  new  law,  and  its 
far  reaching  effect,  the  following  analysis  prepared  by 
Williams,  Myers  &  Quiggle,  general  counsel  for  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  will  be  of  special 
interest,  and  should  be  preserved  for  future  and 
frequent  reference: 

Now  that  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  has  been  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President,  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
have  an  analysis  thereof  for  the  information  of  your 
membership.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  enlarges  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  will,  in  connection  with  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  be  most  helpful  in  correcting  abuses  in  the 
food  and  grocery  industry,  the  interest  of  food  circles 
therein  should  be  substantial. 

As  you  know,  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  is  an  amendment 
to  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
passed  in  1914,  which  created  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  in  Section  5  thereof  declared  unlawful 
unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  and  em¬ 
powered  the  Commission,  after  hearing,  to  order  any 
person  to  cease  and  desist  from  using  such  methods  of 
competition  where  it  appeared  to  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Raladam,  decided  on 
May  25,  1931  (283  U.  S.  643),  had  under  consideration 
said  Section  5  of  the  1914  Act,  and  held,  that,  by  the 
plain  words  of  the  Act,  the  power  of  the  Commission 
to  take  steps  looking  to  the  issue  of  an  order  to  desist 
depended  upon  the  existence  of  three  distinct  pre¬ 
requisites:  (1)  That  the  methods  complained  of  are 
unfair;  (2)  that  they  are  methods  of  competition  in 
commerce;  and  (3)  that  a  proceeding  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  methods  appears  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  public.  The  Court  stated  that 
“unfair  trade  methods  are  not  per  se  unfair  methods 
of  competition”  and  that  “the  unfair  methods  must  be 
such  as  injuriously  affect  or  tend  thus  to  affect  the 
business  of  *  *  *  competitors.” 

A  requirement  of  such  a  showing  was  necessarily 
quite  a  handicap  to  the  Commission  in  its  endeavor  to 
rid  industry  of  unfair  methods  and  practices.  The 


Wheeler-Lea  Act  is  undoubtedly,  in  part,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  above  mentioned  decision.  It  amends  Section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  declaring  un¬ 
lawful  not  only  unfair  methods  of  competition,  but  also 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  piuctices  in  commerce, 
without  any  element  of  competition,  and  gives  the  Com¬ 
mission  power  to  proceed,  when  it  appears  to  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  public,  to  a  hearing  after  the  issuance  of 
a  complaint  and  to  issue  an  order  to  the  respondent  to 
cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  said  unfair  or  decep¬ 
tive  acts  or  practices.  The  Commission  is  no  longer 
required  to  prove  that  a  challenged  practice  is  unfair  to 
competitors. 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  to  what  extent  such  an 
enlargement  of  the  Commission’s  power  will  assist  the 
Commission  in  ridding  industry  of  unfair  and  decep¬ 
tive  methods,  practices  and  acts.  The  Commission 
becomes,  in  effect,  the  regulator  of  industrial  practices. 
This  new  Act  broadens  the  scope  and  application  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  just  as  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  broadened  the  scope  and  application 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  If  the  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  payment  of  brokerage  to  buyers  or 
buyers’  agents  or  representatives  is  an  unfair  and  de¬ 
ceptive  act  or  practice,  it  can  proceed  under  Section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Act,  as  amended,  as  well  as  under 
Section  2(c)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  Wheeler-Lea  Act  also  makes  important  pro¬ 
cedural  changes.  Under  the  old  act  cease  and  desist 
orders  of  the  Commission  issued  thereunder  had  no 
force  in  the  absence  of  a  court  proceeding.  Under  the 
amendment  to  the  Act,  the  order  of  the  Commission 
becomes  final  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed 
for  filing  a  petition  for  review  (60  days  from  date  of 
service  of  the  order),  if  no  such  petition  has  been  filed 
within  such  time.  And  thereafter  any  person  who 
violates  an  order  of  the  Commission  after  it  has  become 
final,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation 
which  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  United  States.  It  will  readily  be  observed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Act  now  possesses  the  teeth  necessary  to 
adequate  administration  and  enforcement. 

A  number  of  new  sections  have  been  added  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  the  Wheeler-Lea 
Act,  which  deal  with  false  advertising  of  foods,  drugs, 
devices  or  cosmetics.  Generally  speaking  these  make 
it  unlawful  to  disseminate,  or  cause  to  be  disseminated, 
any  false  advertising  which  is  likely  to  induce  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  such  articles,  and  such  dissemination  is 
expressly  described  as  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  against  which  the  Commission  will  be  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order.  The  term  “false 
advertisement”  is  defined  as  an  advertisement,  other 
than  labeling,  which  is  misleading  in  a  material 
respect.  Submitted, 

Paul  Fishback,  Secretary 
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THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


A  MONEY-MAKER 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  Husker  and 
CUTTER  (both  built  and 
guaranteed  by  Rockford 
Drilling  Machine  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Borg -Warner 
Corporation  at  Rockford, 
Illinois),  or  about  the  Juc 
Method  of  Canning 
Whole-grain  Corn,  write 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  unufacturers  of  Vtners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

THE  CANNED  SALMON  INDUSTRY  has  announced  a  new  A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  Pacific  Ameri- 


nationwide  merchandising  drive  on  canned  salmon 
backed  by  intensive  advertising  support  in  more  than 
70  leading  markets  of  the  country  and  by  full  color  and 
black  and  white  space  in  national  magazines.  The 
drive  will  start  on  May  19,  and  continue  through  the 
month  and  be  augmented  with  a  full  line  of  store  dis¬ 
play  material  designed  to  increase  retail  sales  of  canned 
salmon  and  related  items.  Following  the  success  of 
the  Lenten  merchandising  campaign,  in  which  salmon 
industry  officials  estimate  more  than  187,000  retail 
stores  participated,  northwest  trade  factors  anticipate 
that  this  drive  will  materially  boost  May  salmon  sales, 
and  will  pave  the  way  to  record  hot  weather  sales  of 
canned  salmon. 

• 

THE  FOOD  BROKERAGE  HOUSE  of  Brower  &  Fuller  have 
moved  just  around  the  corner  to  37  East  Georgia  St., 
ground  floor  of  the  Indiana  Terminal,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

• 

DALLAS  H.  GRAY  has  been  appointed  temporary 
trustee  of  the  Packweil  Corp.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  packers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

• 

EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  are  being  made  to  the 
cannery  of  Charles  Shanbarger,  at  Stewartstown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  season’s 
operations.  Equipment  for  packing  of  cut  green  beans 
is  being  installed.  Heretofore  only  tomatoes  and  corn 
have  been  packed  in  this  plant. 

• 

ABEL  REGGIO,  INC.,  food  brokers  of  105  Hudson  Street, 
New  York  City,  are  seeking  information  for  one  of 
their  clients  in  Greece  who  is  interested  in  canning 
shrimp.  They  ask  the  way  of  packing  shrimp,  what 
machines  are  necessary  and  their  cost,  if  such  machines 
are  bought  in  the  United  States,  will  the  manufacturers 
inform  them  how  to  proceed  and  attend  the  installation 
of  the  equipment,  to  get  them  off  to  the  proper  start. 

• 

w.  c.  CROSS  was  a  recent  business  visitor  at  San 
Francisco  from  Oconomowoc,  Wis.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Carnation  Milk  Co. 

• 

s.  R.  BRUNSON  &  SONS,  of  Orestes,  Indiana,  will  con¬ 
struct  a  new  tile  building  approximately  100x150  feet, 
equipped  with  new  machinery  to  replace  the  old  tomato 
cannery  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago. 

• 

ARTHUR  HAMILTON,  President  of  the  Miami  Canning 
Company,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  Commission.  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  and 
is  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  New  York 
World’s  Fair  will  be  held  in  1939. 


can  Fisheries,  Inc.,  will  be  held  on  May  5th  to  vote  on 
a  proposal  to  change  the  name  of  this  Pacific  Coast 
salmon  packing  firm  to  that  of  the  Pacific  American 
Company. 

• 

R.  0.  DEAN,  Federalsburg,  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore 
representative  of  Piedmont  Label  Company,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  appendectomy  in  the  Easton  Hospital. 

THE  FRANK  M.  WILSON  CO.,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
made  exclusive  selling  agent  for  the  Corning  Olive 
Growers  Association,  Corning,  Calif. 

QUARRYVILLE  CANNING  COMPANY  at  Quarryville, 
Pennsylvania,  wlil  not  open  this  year,  but  are  consider¬ 
ing  plans  for  operation  of  a  plant  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  it  is  reported. 

• 

THE  THIRTY-NINTH  presentation  of  the  Saratoga 
Blossom  Festival  at  Saratoga,  Calif.,  April  3rd,  was  a 
complete  success,  with  visitors  from  widely  distant 
points  to  view  the  unmatched  spectacle.  An  elaborate 
program  was  offered,  with  music  and  a  blossom  ballet. 

• 

LAST  WEEK  it  was  announced  as  of  April  1st,  Robert 
W.  (Bob)  Mairs  became  associated  with  W.  E. 
Robinson  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  Bel  Air,  Maryland.  As 
head  of  this  long  established  brokerage  firm’s  sales 
department,  the  move  is  looked  upon  by  the  local  trade 
as  a  very  desirable  one.  “Bob”  as  he  is  known  to  his 
many  friends,  has  been  connected  with  the  business 
since  1926,  when  he  became  associated  with  the  Torsch- 
Stevenson  Corporation,  now  the  Torsch  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  prominent  canners  of  Baltimore.  When  in  1933 
he  servered  connections  with  this  firm,  he  was  Assis¬ 
tant  Sales  Manager.  In  the  fall  of  that  same  year  he 
entered  into  the  brokerage  field  on  his  own  account 
and  has  been  quite  successful.  As  first  president  of  the 
Young  Guard  Society  of  the  Canning  and  Allied  Indus¬ 
tries  and  its  present  secretary  he  made  many  friends 
throughout  the  entire  industry,  which  should  go  far  in 
making  his  latest  move  a  successful  one. 

• 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  has 
handed  down  a  decision  denying  the  Port  of  Stockton 
an  application  to  increase  rates  for  shipments  of  dried 
fruit  and  canned  products  by  train  and  truck.  The 
application  applied  to  shipments  from  San  Joaquin 
Valley  points  to  Stockton  and  from  the  same  points 
to  San  Francisco.  The  application  was  opposed  by 
the  Canners’  League  of  California  and  the  Dried  Fruit 
Association,  as  well  as  by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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SHI 
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HANSEN 

PEA  FILLERS 

AND 

3-QUALITY  GRADERS 


To  Control  Aphids,  Use 

HAMMOND’S 

ACTIROTE 

Aphid  Dust  or  Spray 

In  Floridd,  Virsinia,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  ACTIROTE  has 
proved  the  most  effective  aphis  con¬ 
trol  yet  introduced. 

ACTIROTE  is  basically  a  1%  Stabil¬ 
ized  Rotenone  Dust.  It  also  contains 
a  unique  irritant  which  forces  the 
aphids  from  protected  areas.  Can 
be  applied  with  any  dusting  machine. 
Also  available  in  liquid  form  for  use 
with  spraying  equipment. 


I  HE  Research,  Staff  of  the 
Hammond  organization  has  prepared 
an  exhaustive  textbook  especially  for 
the  use  of  canning  trade  executives. 
This  book  gives  scientifically  correct 
and  practical  guidance  on  almost  every 
problem  you  will  encounter  in  con¬ 
trolling  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 


^JTHESE  Masterbuilt  fillers  and  graders  have 
made  an  outstanding  record  of  production 
even  on  toughest  schedules .  Th  at’s  because  they 
are  designed  right — and  are  built  for  long  satis¬ 
factory  service.  And  they’re  equally  famous  for 
their  accuracy,  precision  and  ease  of  operation. 
They  eliminate  waste — are  easily  kept  clean  and 
sanitary.  Seldom  need  adjustments — never 
need  costly  overhauling  or  rebuilding.  Canners 
interested  in  securing  greater  production  in 
cases  per  day  with  lower  labor  and  power  costs, 
are  invited  to  write  for  complete  information. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  with  our  compliments  to  any 
canning  trade  executive  or  grower. 
Write  us  on  your  letterhead. 


HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

95  Ferry  St.  Beacon,  New  York 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


California  Representative: 
KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206-210  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Secur.  Bk.  Bldgr.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 


j/Co/ors 
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1938  WATER  TREATMENT  TRAILER 

The  1938  edition  of  the  Treatment  Trailer  of  Proportioneers, 
Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  off  for  the  South.  Jeff  Corydon,  who 
piloted  the  1937  edition,  nearly  20,000  miles  in  eight  months  of 
1937,  reports  embarrassment  because  the  1938  edition  is  so  much 
longer  than  the  old  one  and  that  he  is  continually  “broke”  on 
account  of  having  to  drop  nickles  into  four  parking  meters  every- 
time  he  pulls  the  new  unit  up  to  a  curb  in  metered  cities.  The 
inset  shows  the  1937  Trailer  as  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  its 
1937  journey  when  trailer  unhitched  from  car  and  was  wrecked. 
Comparison  of  this  with  the  new  1938  unit,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  increased  size. 


The  new  Treatment  Trailer,  like  the  old,  will  serve  to  bring 
Sanitation  Department  information  on  methods  and  machines 
to  the  door  of  Boards  of  Health,  Water  Works,  Sewage  Plants, 
Swimming  Pools,  Canneries,  Dairies,  Consulting  Engineers  and 
others  needing  first-hand  information  on  Hypo-chlorination  and 
general  chemical  feeding  for  water  purification.  Treatment 
Trailer  contains  an  operating  exhibit  of  various  machines  and 
methods  for  proportioning,  including  full  scale  size  equipment, 
which  at  any  time  in  emergencies  can  be  removed  from  Trailer 
and  installed  for  plants  requiring  instant  service. 

During  1938  the  Treatment  Trailer  will  alternately  be  piloted 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Armburst  and  Jeff  Corydon  throughout  various 
states,  one  of  the  first  major  destinations  being  the  AWWA 
Convention  at  New  Orleans,  during  the  last  week  of  April. 


LANGSENKAMP’S  NEW  CATALOG — Every  packer  of 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  will  do  well  to  have  at 
hand  a  copy  of  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company’s  new 
catalog  of  canning  equipment,  for  it  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  many  new  types  of  equipment. 
One  of  the  firm’s  most  outstanding  new  developments  is 
the  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper,  which  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  put  to  severest  test  and  made  its  public 
appearance  for  the  first  time  at  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  machine  that  has  tremendous  capacity  and 
which  can  be  instantly  adjusted  while  in  operation, 
enabling  the  packer  to  improve  his  quality,  while  at 
the  same  time  obtain  maximum  yield  on  No.  1  tomatoes 
and  eliminate  a  very  great  percentage  of  mold  in  the 
poorer  grades  of  tomatoes.  The  machine  has  been 
successfully  tested  for  the  pulping  of  tomatoes,  pump¬ 
kin,  apples,  cranberries,  prunes  for  baby  food,  and 
other  items.  It  is  claimed  that  it  produces  more  solids 
than  can  be  obtained  by  other  methods,  and  eliminates 
25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  finishing  operation. 
An  improved  three  inch  Kook-More  Koil,  which  speeds 
up  the  cook  some  20  per  cent  over  the  old  type,  is  also 
illustrated  and  described.  New  stainless  steel  tanks, 
equipped  with  stainless  steel  coils  or  copper,  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  catsup  and  puree  are  fully  illustrated.  A 
new  three-way  valve  for  catsup  and  puree  tanks  has 


some  particular  advantages  and  decided  improvements, 
which  should  be  known.  Their  entire  line  is  fully 
illustrated.  The  company  is  also  wholesale  distributor 
of  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  parts  and  of  non- 
ferrous  metal  sheets,  rods  and  tubes. 

• 

THOMAS  BAKER  has  filed  a  statement  to  indicate  he 
is  in  business  at  4272  S.  Hoover  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
as  the  Cash  and  Carry  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 

• 

JULY  27th  is  the  date  set  for  the  Second  Indiana 
Tomato  Festival  at  Elwood,  Indiana,  sponsored  by  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association. 

GOVERNOR  FRANK  F.  MERRIAM,  of  California,  has 
signed  a  bill  amending  the  State  Prorate  Act  and 
setting  up  a  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee.  The 
prorate  amendment  broadens  the  former  act  and 
stipulates  that  voting  power  be  based  on  acreage  in 
commercial  production. 

• 

j.  NAT  SIMS,  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  C.  B.  Jennings 
Co.,  San  Francisco  brokers,  passed  away  of  a  heart 
attack,  April  2nd.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina. 
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Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Ef  fide  n  cy 

INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 

ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 
AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 

The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  give  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  life,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 

Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  covered  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 

There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Write  today  to 

THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37th  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


“It  hat  everything  with  halt  the  parte'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturert 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


the  new  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  B%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

IVe  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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Calling  33  to  44  Worthy  Canners 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Many  great  movements  have  started  in  a  very 
small  way  and  events  have  created  their  great¬ 
ness.  George  W.  Drake,  in  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade,  March  28,  may  well  have  launched 
a  movement  destined  to  lead  many  canners  into 
profitable  disposals  of  their  pack.  You  will  recall,  no 
doubt,  that  his  suggestion  made  such  an  impression  on 
our  esteemed  editor  that  the  plan  was  presented  to  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge  might  have  elaborated  on  the 
plan  but  wisely  left  such  elaboration  until  a  later  date. 
In  the  meantime  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  especially, 
have  something  to  think  about.  I  hope  it  won’t  be 
dropped  after  a  time  to  remain  in  disuse  until  some  one 
comes  along  fired  with  missionary  zeal  to  put  it  over. 

In  the  plan  the  suggestion  was  made  that  after  the 
adoption  of  a  trademark  to  be  carried  by  the  pick  of 
the  pack,  that  this  product  under  the  trademark  might 
be  advertised  over  the  air  and  in  newspapers.  Some 
advertising  of  another  sort  might  well  come  before 
either,  and  supplementary  advertising  will  help  to 
more  quickly  put  the  plan  into  execution.  Inasmuch 
as  the  greatest  loss  of  time  in  any  project  is  that  lost 
while  the  project  is  being  started,  let’s  get  some  action 
this  spring  and  summer.  You  have  time  in  which  to 
do  this  before  any  active  selling  campaigns  are  very 
far  under  way.  In  your  state  conventions,  better  still, 
in  smaller  gatherings  of  state  directors,  in  sectional 
meetings  of  product  sections  in  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  you  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  argue  over 
the  advisability  of  starting  constructively  to  merchan¬ 
dise  your  packs. 

As  time  passes  you  will  realize  as  you  do  not  realize 
now  that  alone  you  can  do  little  toward  creating  a 
lasting  consumer  demand  for  your  products,  but  that 
in  company  with  others  like  minded  you  may  do  a  great 
deal.  This  century  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  one 
in  which  men  became  group  minded,  the  success  of 
your  national  and  state  associations  is  evidence  enough 
that  in  numbers  there  is  strength.  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  your  embarking  on  the  sea  of  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  but  unless  you  are  well  financed, 
and  also  provided  with  an  advertising  counsel  who 
knows  the  canning  business,  your  first  efforts  in  adver¬ 
tising  might  better  be  as  a  contributor  to  some  reason¬ 
able  plan  such  as  we  are  discussing  than  to  the  lone 
eagle  effort  you  might  make  alone. 

I  have  spoken  of  initial  efforts  in  advertising  a 
common  trademark  before  newspaper  advertising  and 
radio  are  used  as  supporting  mediums.  Mr.  Drake  has 
proposed  that  three  canners  each  in  eleven  states  ought 
to  make  the  nucleus  of  a  group  that  should  be  able  to 
go  places  and  do  things.  I’d  go  even  further  and 


include  California  and  Texas  and  any  other  state  in 
which  I  found  canners  anxious  to  identify  their  prod¬ 
uct  as  a  quality  pack,  one  of  which  they  were  un¬ 
ashamed.  After  the  initial  organization  was  formed 
I’d  advertise  first  to  the  trade,  wholesale  and  retail, 
and  my  brokers,  of  course.  And  only  after  they  were 
all  imbued  with  the  worth  of  my  program  and  willing 
to  stand  by  it  would  I  even  think  of  consumer  adver¬ 
tising. 

Then,  before  advertising  in  papers  or  magazines  was 
seriously  considered.  I’d  select  and  utilize  a  common 
insignia  designating  any  store  displaying  it  as  one  in 
which  the  branded  product  might  be  bought.  I’d 
supplement  this  store  marker  with  a  certificate  appoint¬ 
ing  or  certifying  to  the  appointment  of  its  holder  as  a 
dealer  in  the  trademarked  product.  You  can  get  these 
in  large  enough  decals  to  be  effective,  for  only  a  few 
cents  each.  They  are  easily  applied  and  stay  in  good 
condition  for  a  year  or  two.  With  such  identification 
in  place  you  will  be  ready  to  tell  wondering  house¬ 
wives  where  they  may  obtain  these  good  foods  in  cans. 
It’s  always  easier  and  cheaper  to  refer  in  advertising 
to  a  mark  designating  a  store  where  certain  goods  may 
be  bought  than  it  is  to  list  names  and  addresses  of 
dealers. 

This  mark  or  trademark  insignia  ought  to  be  chosen 
with  care  and  to  be  indicative  of  the  high  repute  in 
which  you  expect  your  goods  to  be  held.  As  Mr.  Judge 
said  in  his  address  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  a 
Pennsylvania  canner  may  adopt  a  Keystone  Seal  and 
that  will  identify  the  products  of  the  state  when  they 
are  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  but  if  you  have  a  group  cross¬ 
ing  state  lines  you  will  have  to  hit  on  a  trademark 
adaptable  to  proper  display  in  any  consumer  market 
no  matter  where  it  is  located.  Inasmuch  as  I  hope  the 
group  you  will  form  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  some¬ 
thing  big  and  worthwhile  I  suggest  you  decide  on  a 
large  insignia  for  the  store  in  comparision  to  the  trade¬ 
mark,  to  be  used  on  the  can.  Include  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  canners  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  and  you  will 
not  be  tempted  to  confine  your  trademark  and 
store  identification  to  something  indicating  goods 
packed  or  sold  under  it  come  from  any  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  We  are  all  so  inter-dependent  any¬ 
way  that  such  efforts  are  scarcely  worthwhile  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  greater  benefit  to  be  derived  by  all 
concerned,  not  excepting  the  consumer,  by  a  quality 
mark  indicating  all  goods  packed  under  the  mark  are 
of  high  or  higher  than  usual  quality. 

Largely  because  it  has  never  been  done  in  a  large 
way.  I’d  try  and  pick  a  store  mark  incorporating  a 
living  figure.  Nothing  could  suit  the  purpose  you  have 
in  mind  any  better  than  the  adoption  of  the  head  and 
bust  of  some  beauty,  as  the  sign  at  which  the  best  in 
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canned  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  purchased.  If 
you  are  still  anxious  to  promote  the  sale  of  goods 
packed  within  a  state,  you  may  have  a  supplemental 
decal  to  be  placed  under  the  main  one.  This  may  show 
the  state  of  origin  if  you  wish,  of  the  goods  you  are 
supplying  to  the  store,  but  if  your  group  is  as  large  as 
it  ought  to  be  you  will  simplify  matters  by  omitting  any 
designation  of  locality  from  which  goods  were  shipped 
to  a  retail  outlet. 

Right  now  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Drake  in 
his  able  article  in  March  28th,  The  Canning  Trade, 
the  small  canner  is  getting  smaller  and  the  large  one 
larger,  so  that  your  organization  when  formed,  offers 
the  first  real  opportunity  we  have  seen  in  some  time  for 
the  little  canner  to  voice  his  opinions  on  matters  vital 
to  all.  For  too  long  a  time,  by  far,  the  packer  of  a 
million  cans  yearly  or  thereabout  has  been  compelled 
to  take  what  he  might  get  from  the  consultation  tables 
of  the  mighty  in  the  industry.  It’s  about  time  the 
tables  were  turned  and  the  little  canner  given  a  chance 
for  the  expression  of  his  opinions  at  least. 

Best  of  all,  you  have  more  than  half  a  chance,  if  you 
perfect  your  organization  and  create  consumer  demand 
for  your  products,  to  start  in  your  National  Canners 
Association,  a  movement  for  the  support  of  all  canners’ 
sales  efforts  by  that  body.  It  has  gone  so  far  ahead 
in  the  development  of  the  technological  aspects  of 
canning  it  ought  to  lay  off  a  while  and  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  in  the  selling  field.  This  will  have  to  come 
some  day,  it  may  be  developed  as  a  part  of  product 
selling  or  not,  but  come  it  will.  Help  speed  that  day 
by  your  organization  of  a  quality  group  of  canners 
willing  to  give  a  little  and  take  a  little  for  the  common 
good. 

Just  now  the  country  is  blanketed  with  a  wave  of 
cut  price  selling.  Nationally  known  canned  foods  are 
being  sacrificed  in  wild  endeavors  of  retail  distributors 
to  attract  customers  to  their  stores.  All  canners  are 
reluctant  to  sign  up  under  fair  trade  practice  laws  for 
fear  the  sale  of  their  products  will  suffer  while  others 
remain  outside  the  law.  No  small  canner  is  able  to 
protect  his  goods  by  insuring  the  retail  dealer  a  profit, 
no  matter  how  small,  by  means  of  putting  his  products 
under  fair  trade  laws.  If  thirty  or  forty  were  joined 
under  a  common  quality  mark,  those  forty  could  force 
the  large  canners  into  line  and  together  they  might 
help  the  retail  dealer  make  the  profit,  or  a  part  of  it 
at  least,  which  he  deserves. 

Indiana  canners  will  meet  in  April.  You  fellows  out 
in  Indiana  talk  this  matter  up  and  following  the  lead 
of  Pennsylvania,  see  what  you  can  do  toward  starting 
an  advertising  ball  rolling,  that  may  create  a  wave  of 
consumer  and  brother  canner  support  that  will  help 
many  of  you  over  many  a  depression  hill.  To  say  the 
least,  form  such  an  organization  as  has  been  suggested 
and  you’ll  do  much  toward  taking  your  goods  out  of 
the  ruck  of  loss-leader  selling,  both  from  your  plants 
and  from  the  stores  of  retail  distributors.  Such  an 
organization  won’t  cost  each  of  you  a  great  deal,  it 
should  mean  much  to  you  and  the  future  of  the  canning 
industry !  Certainly,  sales  and  profits  will  increase  on 
the  part  of  all  canners  who  promote  and  put  over  an 
organization  needed  so  much  by  canners  and  consumers 
alike. 


Just  as  the  buyer  of  gold  plate  may  have 
implicit  confidence  in  all  merchandise  stamp¬ 
ed  “18K” —  so  the  buyer  of  canning  mach¬ 
inery  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  Food 
Machinery  insignia  on  equipment  for  his 
plant.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance 
that  such  machinery  is  the  finest  man  can  make  or  money 
can  buy. 


A  splendid  new  ma¬ 
chine  that  operates 
with  greatest  efficiency  on  whole,  cold  tomatoes — scalded 
tomatoes — or  tomatoes  which  have  been  preheated,  broken 
down  and  crushed. 


Gives  maximum  yield  of  quality  juice  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency  —  quickly  adjustable  from  light  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  hour  — 
output  10  to  30  gallons  per  minute.  Also  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

Fiii 

EiJlPiilAliKl 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
FoVD’MACmNERYVoRPcTRAflON""'' 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm _ _ ^ - 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


BIDDLE  CASE  ARGUED 

HE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION’S  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  brokerage  clause  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  started  on  its  way  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  during  the  week  with  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  oral  argument  by  Commission  and  Biddle 
attorneys  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  New  York. 

The  hearing  was  not  productive  of  new  develop¬ 
ments,  counsel  for  the  Commission  insisting  that 
Biddle  had  been  shown  to  render  nothing  but  “inci¬ 
dental  services”  to  sellers,  and  asking  the  court  to 
sustain  the  Commission’s  cease  and  desist  order  issued 
against  the  company. 

Biddle  counsel  contended  that  evidence  introduced 
during  the  progress  of  the  public  hearings  in  the  case 
clearly  showed  that  the  company  does  render  valuable 
services  to  sellers,  and  that  sellers  felt  that  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  the  company  for  such  services  was  not  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  brokerage  clause  in  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  Counsel  for  Biddle  made  an  additional  point  with 
the  declaration  that  in  his  25  years’  of  practice  involv¬ 
ing  anti-trust  proceedings,  the  Biddle  case  was  the 
first  in  his  experience  wherein  the  Commission  had 
failed  to  introduce  evidence  showing  that  practices  of 
the  defendant  had  resulted  in  injury  to  anyone. 

The  New  York  Court  is  not  expected  to  rule  on  its 
findings  for  at  least  a  month.  Both  the  Commission 
and  Biddle  have  indicated  that  they  will  not  stop  short 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  this  case,  however,  and 
the  New  York  hearing,  therefore,  ranks  as  merely  the 
first  round  of  this  legal  bout. 

Oral  arguments  in  the  Commission’s  complaint 
against  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  now  before 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia,  are 
not  looked  for  before  Fall. 

The  Biddle  case,  therefore,  bids  fair  to  become  the 
first  test  case  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to  reach 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

TRADE  MARK  COMPLICATIONS 

R.  9041,  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Fritz 
G.  Lanham  of  Texas,  designed  to  revise  the 
#  existing  Federal  trademark  law,  holds  many 
pitfalls  for  the  canner  as  well  as  the  distributor, 
according  to  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  jobbing  trade  this  week,  the 
association’s  legislative  committee  says:  “As  a  result 
of  subcommittee  hearings  recently  held,  it  is  definitely 
decided  that  this  bill  would  compel  registration  of 


trademarks,  and  that  under  the  proposed  statute,  the 
first  person  to  register  a  trademark  would  acquire  title 
thereto.  This  is  a  most  objectionable  feature  and  the 
bill  should  not  be  enacted  in  its  present  form. 

“Ownership  of  a  trademark  under  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  existing  law  depends  not  on  regis¬ 
tration,  but  on  first  use.  Trademark  statutes  are 
designed  to  regulate  trade-mark  rights  and  they  do 
not  create  such  rights.  Moreover,  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  definitely  by  many  court  decisions  that  the 
validity  and  ownership  of  a  trademark  is  determined 
by  the  general  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  not 
by  registration. 

“The  first  person  to  use  a  trademark  acquires  title 
thereto,  but  under  the  pending  bill  the  first  person  to 
register  a  trademark  would  become  the  owner. 

“If  H.  R.  9041  were  enacted  in  its  present  form,  the 
country  would  be  fiooded  with  fraudulently  labeled  and 
inferior  merchandise  that  undoubtedly  would  destroy 
the  valuable  property  rights  of  legitimate  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  and  that  unquestionably  would 
injure  consumers  throughout  the  country. 

“The  very  valuable  goodwill  that  exists  in  innumer¬ 
able  trademarks  developed  over  many  years  at  great 
expense  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  if  this  bill  were 
enacted.” 

CHAIN  TAX  ASSAILED 

Rallying  to  the  defense  of  “the  American  stan¬ 
dard  of  living”.  Collier’s  magazine  has  assailed 
editorially  the  proposed  Patman  Federal  chain 
store  bill  as  “another  political  effort  to  destroy  national 
markets  and  to  make  business  local  rather  than 
national”. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  under  a  bold-face 
warning:  “Politicians,  Watch  Out!”,  charged  that, 
“The  effect  of  such  efforts  upon  our  standard  of  living 
is  one  of  the  vital  considerations  that  politicians  prefer 
to  ignore”,  and  added  that  consumers  “seem  to  be 
politically  negligible”. 

Under  the  Patman  bill  the  tax  would  graduate  up¬ 
wards  from  10  or  more  stores.  A  company  would  be 
forced  to  pay  $1,000  a  store  for  all  stores  in  excess  of 
500,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  states  in  which  each 
chain  store  company  operates,  the  editorial  continued. 

The  “actual  object”  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  destroy 
the  chain  stores,  the  editorial  said,  “by  the  imposition 
of  a  confiscating  tax”,  adding  that  the  bill’s  sponsor 
“predicted  that  the  chains  would  be  broken  up  within 
two  years  after  its  enactment”. 
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Ganmd  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


REMOVE  REFU 


INDIVIDUAL 


^  This  type  of  Peeling  or  Sorting  Table  is 
used  by  canners  who  wish  to  separate  peelings 
or  sorted  refuse  from  good  stock.  Peeling  is  done 
over  the  troughs  in  front  of  each  peeler.  Peeled 
products  are  placed  in  buckets,  refuse  drops 
down  the  chutes  to  conveyor.  Write  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


MODERN  $ 


DESIGN 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


PI  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NCORPO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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FACTORS  CONTROLLING  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  SAUERKRAUT  AND  PICKLES 

By  Dr.  D.  Frank  Holtman,  Bacteriology  Dept. 

O.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  fermentation  of  cabbage  to  sauerkraut  is  a 
spontaneous  process  brought  about  by  bacteria 
which  attack  the  sugars  of  the  cabbage  and  convert 
them  into  the  acids,  alcohol  and  aromatic  esters  of 
kraut. 

The  fermentation  bacteria  constitute  a  part  of  the 
microbial  flora  normal  to  cabbage,  and  are  generally 
classified  as  the  lactic  acid,  gas  producing  cocci  or 
round  forms,  the  lactic  acid,  non-gas  producing  rods 
and  the  lactic  acid,  gas  producing  rods.  In  a  satis¬ 
factory  kraut  fermentation  these  three  types  are  the 
only  one  that  develop  to  a  noticeable  extent.  The 
coccal  forms  begin  the  fermentation  by  acting  on  the 
sugars  withdrawn  from  the  cabbage  by  salt  and 
external  pressure.  When  the  acidity  reaches  0.7  to  1.0 
per  cent  nearly  all  of  these  bacteria  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  rapid  growth  of 
non-gas  producing  rod-shaped  forms  which  carry  the 
fermentation  still  further,  and  are  finally  overgrown 
by  a  third  group  of  fermenting  bacteria  that  produce 
many  of  the  compounds  adding  flavor  to  normally 
fermented  kraut.  Any  disturbance  of  this  normal 
sequence  of  growth  of  the  fermentation  bacteria  will 
change  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  final  product. 

Although  the  use  of  starters  similar  to  those 
employed  in  the  dairy  industry  has  been  recommended, 
experimental  work  indicates  that  such  agents  do  not, 
as  yet,  solve  the  problem  of  producing  a  continuous 
supply  of  high  quality,  well  standardized  kraut.  It 
appears  that  such  starters  must  be  introduced  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  natural  sequence  of  growth  of  the 
fermentation  bacteria,  or  definite  harm  may  result. 

Salt  plays  an  important  role  in  starting  the  fer¬ 
mentation  process  and  in  determining  whether  the 
final  product  is  to  be  soft  or  firm.  Two  and  one-half 
per  cent  salt  is  the  most  satisfactory  amount,  since 
the  addition  of  less  produces  a  soft  kraut,  and  the 
addition  of  greater  quantities  inhibits  the  growth  of 
the  desirable  fermenting  bacteria  while  allowing  the 
spoilage  types  to  proliferate.  Salt  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  cabbage,  otherwise  a  “burned”  kraut 
may  be  produced,  or  choromogenic  yeasts  may  develop 
and  impart  a  pink  or  red  color  to  the  product.  Also, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  good  grade  of  salt,  since  the 
cheaper  salts  may  contain  alkalis  which  neutralize  the 
acids  formed  by  the  fermentation  bacteria  and  permit 
spoilage  to  take  place. 

Temperature  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
factors  concerned  with  normal  kraut  fermentation.  A 
temperature  of  70°  F.  is  most  desirable,  since  it  enables 
the  coccal  forms  to  outgrow  the  other  types  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fermentation  and  thus  provides  for 
the  normal  sequence  of  bacterial  growth.  Higher 
temperatures  favor  growth  of  the  rod-shaped  lactic 
acid  organisms,  and  although  it  is  desirable  that  they 
complete  the  fermentation,  early  growth  produces 
harmful  effects.  Lower  temperatures  permit  growth 


of  only  the  cocci  and  the  final  product  has  a  low 
acidity,  poor  flavor  and  quality. 

Sanitary  handling  of  the  cabbage  used  for  kraut 
making,  and  of  the  final  product  is  also  a  factor  of 
utmost  importance  in  the  production  of  high  quality 
sauerkraut. 

Pickles  are  produced  from  cucumbers  by  a  fer¬ 
mentation  process  very  similar  to  that  taking  place  in 
the  making  of  sauerkraut.  Cucumbers  to  be  pickled 
should  retain  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  their 
stems,  and  if  dirty  should  be  washed  before  brining. 
A  brine  of  about  12  per  cent  concentration  should  be 
used.  As  osmotic  action  and  fermentation  proceed  the 
brine  becomes  diluted  with  vegetable  juices,  and  the 
salt  concentration  should  be  raised  gradually  to  15-17 
per  cent  by  progressive  additions  of  salt  or  putrefac¬ 
tion  and  softening  may  occur.  Since  the  lactobacilli  or 
rod-shaped  bacteria  play  a  most  important  role  in  the 
fermentation  of  pickles,  the  most  favorable  tempera¬ 
ture  is  86°  F.  The  cucumbers  should  be  well  covered 
with  brine  at  all  times,  and  the  surface  kept  free  of 
Mycoderm  growths.  Since  the  latter  types  grow  only 
in  the  presence  of  air,  covered  vats  may  be  advisable. 
Exclusion  of  air  does  not  prevent  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  from  carrying  on  their  activities. 

• 

VEGETABLE  CANNING  CROP  EXTENSION 
PROGRAM  FOR  1938 

By  J.  H.  Boyd,  0.  S.  U.,  Columbus 

The  1938  cannery  crops  Extension  program  will 
follow  the  main  lines  of  work  carried  out  in 
previous  years.  The  first  of  these  in  order  of 
seasonal  preference  will  be  the  soil  testing  service 
which  will  be  available  to  groups  of  growers  and  can- 
ners  on  an  organized  basis  through  their  County 
Agricultural  Agents.  Preference  will  be  given  the 
sections  which  have  not  previously  been  able  to  use  the 
service  although  all  requests  will  be  taken  care  of  so 
far  as  time  will  allow. 

Assistance  with  plant  growing  problems  will  be 
available  to  those  canners  who  are  interested  in  produc¬ 
ing  their  own  plants  either  on  a  company  basis  or  on  a 
basis  of  individual  growers. 

Educational  programs  for  growers  meetings  will  be 
another  feature  of  the  Extension  Service  for  1938. 
However,  time  is  very  limited  for  this  type  of  work 
and  canners  who  desire  the  service  should  submit  their 
requests  in  plenty  of  time  to  permit  the  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  schedules. 

Later  in  the  season,  the  usual  series  of  harvesting 
schools  and  picking  instructions  will  be  offered.  The 
object  of  these  schools  is  to  assist  the  grower  to  realize 
the  highest  possible  quality  from  the  crop  as  it  stands 
in  his  field.  This,  naturally  results  in  a  better  quality 
pack  for  the  canner  and  a  lowering  of  processing  costs. 
Such  schools  also  serve  as  a  medium  for  correlating 
production  practices  with  the  application  of  the  U.  S. 
Grades  to  cannery  crops. 

4-H  Cannery  Tomato  Clubs  will  again  be  offered  as 
an  Extension  Project  to  canners  who  wish  to  develop 
this  phase  of  community  activity  in  their  own  localities. 
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These  clubs  furnish  an  excellent  means  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  approved  cultural  practices  and  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  stimulation  of  satisfactory  grower-canner 
relationships. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  Extension  Projects 
mentioned  above,  it  will  be  the  effort  of  the  Extension 
workers  to  render  all  possible  assistance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  field  phases  of  the  research  projects  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Dr.  Brown. 

Extension  workers  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  can- 
ner  discuss  the  1938  program  and  make  known  their 
desires  for  the  coming  season. 

A  BETTER  KILL  OF  APHIS  NOW  POSSIBLE 

IT  is  the  aphids  which  are  not  hit  by  the  sprayer 
or  the  duster  that  live  to  multiply  and  cause  trouble 
all  over  again.  The  chemists  of  the  Hammond  Paint 
&  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  have  hit  upon  a  plan  for  driving 
aphids  from  under  cover  and  exposing  them  to  the 
rotenone  dust. 

The  product  which  they  have  named  ACTIROTE 
contains  in  addition  to  a  lethal  percentage  of  rotenone 
a  special  irritant  which  makes  the  aphids  restless,  so 
that  they  move  about  from  one  area  to  another.  In 
this  way,  the  insects  expose  themselves  to  the  rotenone 
dust  and  are  killed. 

Field  tests  in  regions  as  far  apart  as  Wisconsin  and 
Florida  have  shown  very  gratifying  results.  The  kill 
is  exceptionally  high.  Fewer  applications  are  required 
to  keep  the  aphids  under  control. 


CONTROL  OF  CABBAGE,  PEAS  AND 
TOMATO  INSECTS 

Neale  F.  Howard,  Senior  Entomologist 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Coluinhns,  Ohio 

The  use  of  rotenone-bearing  dusts  or  sprays,  or  the 
use  of  a  nicotine  vaporizer  have  given  encouraging 
results  in  the  control  of  the  pea  aphis.  Careful 
planning  well  in  advance  of  the  season  is  necessary  for 
a  successful  campaign  against  the  pea  aphis. 

Experiments  in  Southern  California  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  have  given 
promising  results  in  the  control  of  the  corn  earworm 
on  tomato,  sometimes  called  the  tomato  fruit  worm. 
The  use  of  a  cryolite  dust  diluted  with  equal  parts  of 
talc,  properly  applied  to  the  foliage,  has  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  wormy  tomatoes.  Similar  results 
against  the  corn  earworm  on  late  lima  beans  have  been 
obtained  by  Bureau  workers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia. 

The  control  of  cabbage  worms  is  much  easier  and 
more  effective  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  rotene- 
bearing  dusts  than  with  any  other  remedy. 

The  control  of  cabbage  aphis  after  it  becomes  num¬ 
erous  in  the  field  is  difficult  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
can  be  avoided  if  southern  plants  are  dipped  before 
they  are  set  out.  Norfolk  Truck  Experiment  Station 
Entomologists  have  obtained  good  results  on  a  large 
scale  by  this  method. 


S/I  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 


that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed — will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 


Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


“Largeat  manufactarera  of  cannmra*  S/8  buahel  field  hampera  in  the  world” 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  .  .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  seneral  catalos  No.  600,  describins 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  cannins  equipment. 


ROBINS 

CONTINUOUS 


BLANCHER 


A  K  R<^BINS  &  COMPANY,  In0.  Baltimore.  Ud 

*  (Manufacturers  oLCannins  Equipment) 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buying  Quiet — Prices  Holding — Causes  Which  May  End  the 
Recession — Weather  Shows  It  Can  Be  Bad — Pea 
Planting  Ending  Here. 

WATCHING — Some  one  has  characterized  to¬ 
day’s  canned  foods  market  as  one  of  “watchful 
waiting”,  but  all  seem  to  agree  that  present 
low  prices  are  holding,  and  that  offers  at  cut-prices 
are  few  and  far  between.  Most  holders  have  come  to 
realize  that  cut-prices  do  not  induce  the  orders  they 
are  after.  The  buyers  are  over-cautious,  and  are 
taking  a  rather  steady  supply  of  goods,  but  only  in 
small  quantities  to  fill  their  immediate  needs.  Canned 
foods  are  not  the  only  things  which  buyers,  seemingly, 
are  going  very  slow  about;  all  buying  seems  to  be 
slowed  down.  And  most  market  experts  say  that  this 
is  entirely  psychological,  with  no  sound  basis  in  reason. 
Steel  industries  are  progressing,  and  even  the  Stock 
Market  is  in  better  shape.  There  has  been  some  laying 
off  of  hands,  resulting  in  increased  unemployment, 
which,  of  course,  has  effect  upon  market  buying.  It  is 
a  situation  which  puzzles  old  students  of  industrial 
conditions,  and  some  of  them  say  they  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  it  spurt  up  almost  overnight.  They 
say  that  because  they  can  see  no  good  basis  for  the 
condition;  and  if  it  is  thoroughly  unnatural  then  it 
may  change  anytime  and  very  quickly. 

We  have  in  front  of  us  reports  from  canners  saying 
their  recent  shipments  against  contracts  have  been 
quite  satisfactory;  but  at  the  Tri-State  Convention 
here  in  Baltimore  most  canners  said  there  was  no  sell¬ 
ing.  Generally  true,  perhaps,  but  another  canner  of  long 
standing,  and  experience,  reported  having  cleaned 
out  all  his  holdings,  though  only  as  late  as  the  Chicago 
Convention  he  had  said  he  held  nearly  all  his  pack. 
There  does  seem  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  dis¬ 
tributors  are  selling  down  their  inventories  to  the  last 
case,  and  they  are  probably  doing  that  because  they 
find  that  they  can  replace,  almost  at  their  own  price, 
whenever  they  wish. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  declining  prices  in  foods  and 
wholesale  goods,  but  we  saw  the  other  day  a  statement 
which  seemed  interesting,  because  it  showed  the  April 
1st  prices  on  leading  commodities  to  be  in  very  favor¬ 
able  condition  compared  with  other  years.  At  New 
York,  wheat  was  quoted  at  $1.03  per  bushel;  corn, 
Tfii/oc;  hogs,  .1413c;  beef  cattle,  14c;  cotton,  .0863c 
per  pound,  and  oil,  $1.16  per  barrel.  And  he  compared 
these  prices  with  April  ’33 :  wheat,  76  3/8c  per  bushel ; 
corn,  47V2C;  hogs,  .0862c;  beef,  .0550;  cotton,  .0640, 
and  oil,  38c.  Seems  to  us  prices  of  this  kind  on  these 


market  leaders  ought  to  force  fair  trading  conditions, 
and  the  end  of  the  slump  which  everyone  says  is  here. 

WEATHER — Most  canners,  and  buyers,  too,  we 
guess,  began  to  feel  that  the  growing  weather  of  this 
all-important  season  of  1938  was  all  set  for  near¬ 
perfection,  and  what  deductions  they  could  make  out 
of  that!  This  week,  however,  saw  old  Dame  Nature 
checking  their  enthusiasm,  as  she  swept  a  good  size 
blizzard  across  the  country  from  the  Rockies  east  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  after  having  given  California  a  long 
and  severe  lesson  in  bad  weather.  As  we  go  to  press 
reports  of  damage  to  fruits,  and  possibly  peas,  are 
coming  in. 

As  a  result  the  spinach  crop,  the  first  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  to  come  to  canners’  factory  tables,  promises 
to  be  materially  cut  on  the  Coast  and  elsewhere  through¬ 
out  the  country.  But  this  does  not  stop  brokers  offer¬ 
ing  that  pack  from  here,  in  apparently  good  quality, 
at:  2’s,  70c  to  75c;  21/2’s,  95c  to  $1.00;  lO’s,  $3.25  to 
$3.35,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

Spot  lima  beans  are  down  to  the  vanishing  point,  but 
we  see  quotations  No.  2  all  green  medium  limas  at 
$1.25;  2’s  extra  standard  green  and  white  at  $1.05. 

Quotations,  and  even  canners’  and  brokers’  circulars 
are  very  scarce,  and  when  a  canner  is  contacted  he  is 
not  a  willing  witness.  Some  one  is  selling  and  we  are 
told  that  most  of  them  are  getting  the  price  they  want, 
and  not  being  forced  to  take  cuts. 

They  are  finishing  pea  planting  in  Western  Maryland 
this  week,  the  Eastern  Shore  having  been  finished  long 
since,  or  were  until  the  snow  storm  came  along,  and 
it  is  understood  they  are  keeping  their  viner  capacity 
well  in  view,  and  do  not  intend  to  run  afoul  of  any 
such  condition  as  faced  them  last  year,  for  they  want 
no  standards. 

Discussion  of  prices  being  paid  tomato  and  corn 
growers  are  not  freely  entered  into,  and  to  us  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  in  no  hurry,  despite  what  seemed  to 
be  an  early  spring.  The  Convention  was  told  that  the 
Tri-States  had  been  lucky  in  being  able  to  m.arket  their 
1937  packs,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  other  canners  must 
not  be  surprised  if  these  canners  go  in  for  almost  as 
much  acreage,  since  they  have  the  market  for  the  goods. 
A  lot  of  the  tomato  acreage  will  be  free-lance,  and  no 
one  can  tell  what  that  may  be.  Corn  canners  will 
adjust  their  acreage,  and  they  always  pay  higher  prices 
than  other  sections  of  the  country.  Yellow  corns  did 
not  do  so  well  last  year,  or  rather  we  should  say  that 
last  year’s  pack  of  yellow  corns  has  not,  and  is.  not, 
selling  as  well  as  the  white,  and  these  always  astute 
canners  of  the  Tri-State  will  not  overlook  that  phase 
of  the  business.  We  recorded  last  week  the  rumor  that 
low  grade  canned  corn  had  about  been  cleaned  out  in 
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this  section ;  and  there  has  never  been  any  great 
amount  of  surplus  canned  tomatoes ;  nor  has  there  been 
any  burdensome  carry-over  of  stringless  beans.  Wax 
beans  have  been  the  greatly  sought-after  and  much 
desired  ever  since  the  ending  of  the  bean  canning  sea¬ 
son.  Naturally  there  may  be  an  increase  in  this  pack¬ 
ing  this  season,  if  they  can  get  the  crops  through, 
and  they  probably  will. 

Market  prices  are  given  on  their  regular  pages,  and 
you  have  the  market  conditions  of  other  great  centers 
described  for  you  under  their  different  headings.  What 
pertains  in  one  section  largely  holds  in  all  others,  for 
under  transportation  and  communication  conditions 
this  country  has  grown  so  well  knit  together  as  to 
make  it  seem  small. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Buyers  Selling,  Not  Buying — Prices  Holding  Well — Very  Little 
Carlot  Buying — ^Taking  Some  Standard  Corn  and  Tomatoes — 

Salmon  Unchanged — Lower  Peach  Prices  From  Outsiders 

Have  Not  Produced  Business — Northwest  Future  Bean 
Prices — More  Interest  in  Spinach. 

New  York,  April  7,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Buyers  continue  conservative 
plus,  in  their  attitude  toward  canned  foods,  and 
activity  is  still  centered  more  on  the  liquidation 
of  current  inventories  than  in  replacement  buying. 
There  have  been  no  price  changes  of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance  during  the  week  under  review,  and  markets 
seem  to  be  holding  up  fairly  well  under  current  light 
trading.  Retail  food  business  seems  to  be  holding  up 
fairly  well,  which  would  indicate  the  need  for  substan¬ 
tial  re-stocking  by  retail  grocers  in  the  near  future. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Barring  the  development  of  a 
real  old-fashioned  “spring  buying  movement”  by  some 
enterprising  distributors,  which  still  appears  unlikely, 
the  market  seems  to  be  headed  for  a  continued  period 
of  “watchful  waiting.”  Just  how  long  it  will  take  some 
of  the  more  far-sighted  and  less  timid  distributors  to 
discover  that  current  spot  prices  are  in  many  instances 
under  1937  packing  costs,  and  consequently  at  lower 
levels  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  on  1938  packs, 
will  probably  furnish  the  answer  to  the  near-term 
outlook  for  canned  foods  generally. 

TOMATOES — Distributors  seem  to  be  content  to 
“pike  along”  on  canned  tomatoes,  and  carlot  buying 
is  still  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  most  instances. 
There  have  been  no  further  price  changes  reported  on 
southern  packs,  low-priced  offerings  from  the  new  pack 
in  Florida  apparently  exerting  little  influence  market- 
wise.  Tomato  canners  in  the  tri-states  do  not  appear 
unduly  concerned  over  prospects  for  marketing  re¬ 
maining  stocks  of  1937  pack.  The  tomato  situation  in 
the  midwest  and  on  the  west  coast  is  also  unchanged 
this  week. 

PEAS,  CORN — Distributors  were  in  the  market  for 
standards  of  both  of  these  vegetables  only  in  a  limited 
way  this  week,  and  movement  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  disturb  canners’  posted  prices.  Jobbers 


are  picking  up  small  lots  of  fancy  qualities  as  needed 
and  are  holding  inventories  to  a  minimum  in  most 
cases.  New  packs  are  not  coming  in  for  much  buying 
interest. 

THE  BROKERAGE  SITUATION— Brokers  along 
Hudson  Street  were  considerably  interested  this  week 
in  the  hearing  on  Tuesday  before  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  appeal  of  the  Biddle 
Purchasing  Company,  et  al,  against  the  cease  and 
desist  order  issued  against  the  company  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  last  year.  The  court’s  ruling  is  not 
expected  to  be  made  for  several  weeks.  Paul  Fishback, 
secretary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association, 
came  in  from  association  headquarters  at  Indianapolis 
to  hear  the  oral  arguments  in  the  case. 

SALMON — Prices  on  all  grades  for  coast  shipment 
remained  unchanged  during  the  week,  with  buying 
interest  limited.  Distributors  in  most  instances  were 
adequately  covered  on  their  estimated  requirements 
for  the  Lenten  season.  Some  interest  is  shown  in  the 
announcement  that  the  salmon  promotion  group  will 
launch  a  new  merchandising-advertising  drive  in  May, 
concentrating  its  efforts  to  a  great  extent  to  more  than 
70  of  the  country’s  leading  distributing  centers. 

PEACHES — Recent  offerings  of  cling  peaches  for 
coast  shipment  at  prices  10  cents  per  dozen  less  than 
those  maintained  by  packers  participating  in  the 
stabilization  campaign  on  the  coast  do  not  appear  to 
have  brought  out  much  buying  interest.  Distributors 
have  regarded  the  stabilization  plan  as  impractical 
since  its  outset,  and  are  apparently  determined  to  wait 
the  market  out  in  the  belief  that  prices  will  tumble 
when  the  1938  canning  season  is  nearer  at  hand.  With 
this  skepticism  regarding  the  permanency  of  the 
present  price  structure,  current  apathy  toward  coast 
offerings  is  easily  understandable. 

JOBBERS  TO  MEET — National- American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  headquarters  here  announced 
this  week  plans  for  a  wholesaler-retailer  conference  to 
be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  June  19  and  20.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  during  the  progress  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  in  that  city  and  will  concern  itself  largely  with 
merchandising  problems  of  interest  to  both  wholesale 
grocers  and  their  retail-grocer  customers.  J.  Franklin 
Peters,  grocery  economist,  and  Dana  T.  Ackerly, 
counsel  for  the  wholesalers’  association,  will  be  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  joint  conference. 

CONTAINER  CAMPAIGN— In  furtherance  of  the 
campaign  for  improved  shipping  containers  to  protect 
canned  foods  in  shipment,  it  was  disclosed  here  this 
week  that  leading  food  trade  associations  are  organiz¬ 
ing  an  advisory  committee  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  food  industry  on  this  and  other  matters  relating 
to  shipping.  C.  Pascarella,  traffic  manager  for  the 
firm  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  is  representing  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  on 
this  committee,  which  is  also  expected  to  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  canners’  groups,  the  corporate  chains, 
retailer-owned  jobbing  houses,  the  food  brokers,  and 
other  elements  in  canned  and  other  food  distribution. 

NORTHWESTERN  BEANS— Tentative  opening 
prices  on  northwestern  Blue  Lake  beans  were  named 
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in  the  local  market  this  week  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  for 
fancy  whole,  $1.20  for  baby  cut  No.  2  sieve,  $1.10  for 
fancy  cut  No.  3  sieve,  95  cents  for  choice  cut  No.  4 
sieve,  and  85  cents  for  standard  cut  No.  5  sieve,  all 
in  No.  2  tins,  f.o.b.  coast  for  shipment  when  packed. 

1938  ACREAGE  OUTLOOK — Reports  from  can¬ 
ning  sections  on  acreage  contracting  for  the  current 
year  are  coming  in  for  close  study  in  trade  circles  here. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
packers  plan  to  curtail  their  production  somewhat  this 
year,  particularly  on  lines  on  which  there  is  still  a 
substantial  carryover  from  1937.  If  these  plans  are 
adhered  to,  the  outlook  for  prices  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year  should  be  more  cheery. 

SARDINES — No  further  price  changes  have  mate¬ 
rialized  on  Maine  sardines,  and  canners  report  that 
1.  c.  1.  business  is  still  largely  predominant  in  current 
trading.  Packers  are  hopeful  that  current  packing 
plant  holdings  will  be  liquidated  before  the  new 
season’s  pack  becomes  available  for  shipment  in  any 
large  quantity. 

SPINACH — ^With  reports  from  other  canning  sec¬ 
tions,  notably  California,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  in¬ 
dicating  short  packs  this  season,  buyers  are  showing 
more  interest  in  offerings  from  the  spring  pack  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  Early  pack  is  still  being 
offered  at  attractive  price  levels,  and  buying  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  little,  although  apparently  no  buyer  is  as  yet 
sufficiently  bold  to  “take  a  position”  in  the  market. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Fruits  have  been  moving 
into  consuming  channels  at  a  fair  rate,  but  this  is  not 
reflected  in  current  replacement  buying  by  wholesalers. 
Little  interest  is  shown  in  offerings  for  coast  shipment, 
and  when  buyers  do  come  into  the  market  it  is 
generally  for  assorted  cars.  Price  concessions  are  be¬ 
ing  watched  for,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  business 
could  be  put  through  on  a  downswing.  The  chains  and 
the  super-markets,  relatively,  are  much  more  receptive 
to  off-priced  offerings  on  which  a  quick  turnover 
appears  likely. 

SHRIMP — Gulf  packers  are  closely  sold  up  on  fancy 
shrimp,  and  no  selling  pressure  is  discernible  on  this 
item.  For  prompt  shipment,  the  market  is  being  cur¬ 
rently  quoted  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  for  large,  $1.35  for 
medium,  and  $1.30  for  small,  f.o.b.  canneries  carrying 
the  New  Orleans  rate  of  freight. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 


By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


General  Trend  Downward  —  Tomatoes  Suffer — Pulp  Being 
Seized — Corn  Slow — Cussing  Failure  to  More  Heavily  Cut  Pea 
Acreage — Holding  Back  on  Asparagus 
Prices — Grapefruits  Firmer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  8,  1938. 


General  market — overheard  two  food  men 
talking  and  one  asked  the  other — how  are  con¬ 
ditions.  The  reply  was  something  like  this : 
“Our  volume  is  about  twelve  and  a  fraction  per  cent 
off  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year  as  compared  with 
a  like  period  in  1937.  Don’t  know  what  the  profits  are. 
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but  with  the  intense  competition  that  all  of  us  have 
had  to  contend  with,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
there  was  little  or  no  profit  margin. 

There  is  no  incentive  to  buy  ahead.  The  general 
trend  of  all  commodity  values  is  downward  and  foods 
are  scheduled  for  a  continuance  of  lowering  values. 
Of  course,  a  few  items  in  the  line  might  be  the  excep¬ 
tion,  but,  as  a  whole,  think  the  trend  will  continue  as 
it  has  been.  Canners  should  realize  this  particularly 
and  so  govern  their  production  this  year  that  we  will 
not  have  burdensome  surpluses  to  contend  with.” 

TOMATOES — Certainly  one  cannot  enthuse  over  the 
tomato  situation.  No.  2  standards  have  been  quoted 
out  of  Indiana  during  the  week  under  review  as  low 
as  60  cents,  factory,  but  the  general  asking  price  is 
62'/:>  cents  to  65  cents.  The  market  is  unchanged  on 
No.  21/2  tin  and  No.  10  tin.  These  are  the  same  as 
previously  reported. 

TOMATO  PUREE — The  Government  has  been 
rather  active  and  several  lots  have  been  seized.  In¬ 
spectors  have  also  picked  up  samples  from  different 
Chicago  houses  and  some  are  expecting  unfavorable 
reports.  Prices  range  on  No.  10  tins  from  $2.25, 
Indiana  factory,  up.  No.  1  tins  are  quoted  at  37V^ 
cent  to  40  cents,  delivered. 

CORN — An  era  of  slow  buying  prevails.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  quite  limited.  The  hope  is  entertained  that  as 
soon  as  warmer  weather  begins  canned  corn  will  come 
in  for  its  own  in  a  larger  and  better  way.  Meanwhile, 
general  prices  are:  No.  2  tin  standard  white  crushed, 
621^  to  65  cents,  factory,  and  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
white  crushed,  65  to  70  cents,  factory,  with  limited 
quotations  available  on  the  other  kinds  and  grades. 

PEAS — Wherever  you  go,  the  talk  is:  are  the  pea 
canners  going  to  make  such  big  fools  of  themselves 
this  year  as  to  plant  an  acreage  only  5  or  10  per  cent 
less  than  last?  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  a 
drastic  cut  of  fully  25,  if  not  30  per  cent,  should  be 
made.  Some  “hot  cracks”  are  taken  at  Maryland  and 
Delaware  pea  canners  over  the  reports  that  the  acre¬ 
age  in  the  Tri-States  has  been  reduced  only  5  per  cent. 

Trading  is  slow  with  70  to  72 V2  cents,  factory,  the 
bottom  price  on  standards. 

BEETS — Some  pressure  to  force  sales  is  noted,  but 
this  pressure  is  coming  mostly  from  New  York  State. 
Wisconsin  canners  are  holding  more  steady.  Going 
prices  are:  No.  2V2  fancy  Wisconsin  cuts,  70  to  75 
cents,  factory;  No.  2  fancy  Wisconsin  cuts,  65  to  67V^ 
cents,  factory;  No,  10  fancy  Wisconsin  cuts,  $2.75  to 
$3.00,  factory. 

ASPARAGUS — Some  S.  A.  P.  business  has  been 
noted  on  Illinois  asparagus.  Canners  in  this  State  as 
well  as  in  Michigan  seem  loath  to  name  opening.  It 
is  just  as  well  as  the  trade  are  not  yet  in  a  receptive 
mood. 

Unfavorable  weather  in  California  has  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  crop  with  resulting  delay  from  that 
section,  too,  in  naming  1938  prices. 

LIMA  BEANS — Future  quotations  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  several  large  Delaware  and  Maryland  lima 
bean  canners  of  repute,  but  brokers  report  no  business 
written  as  yet.  There  is  a  demand  for  certain  spot 


items  like  No.  2  tin  medium  green,  but  these  are  hard 
to  find. 

SPINACH — It  looks  like  an  extreme  short  Spring 
pack  in  both  California  and  Missouri  as  well  as 
Arkansas,  but  this  shortage  does  not  excite  the  buyer 
and  little  or  no  business  is  going  on. 

Texas  is  quoting,  but  spinach  from  the  Lone  Star 
State  does  not  come  into  Chicago. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  are  now  available  from  nearby  points  at 
721/2  cents,  delivered  Chicago,  but  even  at  that  basis, 
buying  is  in  limited  lots. 

A  prominent  Alabama  canner  is  quoting:  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans,  70  cents;  No.  2  extra  stan¬ 
dard  cut  green  beans,  75  cents,  f.  o,  b.  his  station,  for 
shipment  last  part  April  and  early  May. 

FRUITS — All  kinds  of  reports  are  floating  around 
about  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  fruit  crop 
of  Southern  and  Central  Illinois;  all  of  Michigan,  as 
well  as  other  sections  of  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  anything  definite. 

California  peaches  continue  in  the  same  routine  way 
with  little  or  no  business  being  recorded  on  carlots. 

Apricots  are  somewhat  soft  and  concessions  are  be¬ 
ing  made,  particularly  on  the  whole  unpeeled. 

Apples  are  sluggish  with  applesauce  in  the  same 
boat. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— A 
firm  market  prevails  here  with  No.  2  fancy  segments 
95  cent  to  $1.00,  Florida.  No.  2  broken  sections  have 
been  quoted  at  80  cents,  with  the  special  No.  300  tin 
as  low  as  65  cents  for  broken,  all  f.  o.  b.  Florida  points. 

Grapefruit  Juice  is  lagging  somewhat,  in  consumer 
demand,  but  everyone  is  optimistic  and  feels  that  the 
low  prices  today  of  62 1/0  to  65  cents,  factory,  for  No.  2 
tin  fancy  natural  grapefruit  juice  in  Texas  will  not  last 
long.  The  pack  is  practically  over  in  Texas  and  only 
a  very  few  canners  are  operating  in  Florida. 

THE  A.  &  P.  CASE — The  brief  filed  by  the  attorneys 
of  this  chain  octopus,  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  has  been  much  discussed  in  trade  circles 
throughout  Chicago.  It  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of 
opinion  that  this  chain  is  in  a  “desperate  spot”  and  is 
resorting  to  all  kinds  of  trumped-up  defenses.  The 
attack  upon  the  broker  was  most  unfair  and  not 
founded  on  fact.  Everyone  knows  there  are  poor 
brokers,  just  like  there  are  poor  wholesale  grocers, 
poor  chains  and  poor  canners — firms  that  apparently 
do  not  know  the  rudiments  of  good  business,  but  would 
you  say  that  all  wholesale  grocers  and  all  chains  did  not 
render  an  economic  service?  Would  you  place  all  of 
them  in  the  “dog  house”  just  because  of  the  actions 
of  a  few?  The  answer  to  the  brokerage  problem  is  the 
same,  i.  e.,  it  is  most  unfair  to  condemn  the  brokerage 
system  as  a  system,  just  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
minority. 

THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE 
— And  still  the  smoke  screens  continue  in  the  effort  by 
the  entrenched  interests  to  confuse  the  mind  not  only 
of  the  business  men  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  but  the  public  at 
large. 

The  last  offender  was  the  Hearst  newspapers,  who 
ran  an  editorial  some  week  or  so  ago  entitled:  New 
Road  to  Wealth.  Mr.  Hearst  has  the  reputation  of 
employing  the  highest  priced  editorial  and  newspaper 
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men  in  the  business  and  it  is  indeed  to  be  regretted 
that  the  person  who  wrote  this  editorial  was  misin¬ 
formed,  and  lacked  the  essential  knowledge  of  this 
Federal  Statute.  Of  course,  it  might  be  just  propa¬ 
ganda — smoke  screens — and  those  in  the  food  distribu¬ 
tion  end  of  it  should  by  now  be  able  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Conditions  Unchanged — Two  Schools — Spinach  Can¬ 
ning  On — Holdings  of  Spinach  and  Asparagus — Outsiders 
Offering  Peaches  Lower — Futures  Frowned  Upon. 

San  Francisco,  April  7,  1938. 

Market  —  Market  conditions  remain  largely 
without  change,  with  the  distributing  trade 
confining  purchases  to  comparatively  small 
lots.  So  intent  are  some  on  keeping  stocks  down  that 
they  are  doing  without  certain  sizes  and  grades  and 
concentrating  sales  efforts  on  those  on  hand.  Numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  this  have  been  reported  of  late. 
Canners  seem  divided  into  two  groups  in  the  present 
market  situation.  One  group  is  holding  out  for  estab¬ 
lished  list  prices,  contending  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  selling  their  holdings  at  a  loss  and  then 
putting  up  a  pack  in  a  few  months  and  have  to  name 
prices  equal  to  present  lists,  or  even  more.  The  other 
group  seems  inclined  to  shade  prices  and  take  chances 
with  a  new  pack.  There  are  few  items  in  the  list  of 
canned  products  that  do  not  have  a  wide  price  spread — 
a  spread  that  cannot  be  explained  by  quality,  featured 
brand  and  the  like. 

SPINACH — With  the  packing  of  spinach  now  under 
way  quite  generally,  the  trade  is  giving  very  earnest 
consideration  to  the  figure  on  the  carry-over  as  of 
March  1,  recently  made  public  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California.  Unsold  holdings  in  first  hands  on  this 
date  amounted  to  389,353  cases,  as  against  but  43,086 
cases  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  The  pack 
for  the  year  from  March  1,  1937,  amounted  to  2,240,- 
605  cases,  with  sales  for  this  period  but  1,894,338  cases, 
well  below  the  average  of  recent  years.  Canners  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  the  heyday  of  California  suprem¬ 
acy  in  spinach  packing  is  at  an  end,  owing  to  high 
packing  costs  here,  compared  with  those  prevailing 
elsewhere.  Attention  is  now  centering  on  quality  pack, 
California  still  leading  in  this  respect.  Acreage  has 
been  reduced  this  year  and  it  may  be  that  all  the 
spinach  available  for  canning  will  not  be  used.  Prices 
have  not  been  named  on  the  new  pack. 

ASPARAGUS — The  situation  on  asparagus  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  on  spinach.  The  pack  last  year 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  spinach,  amounting  to 
2,072,590  cases,  with  an  unsold  carry-over  of  399,594 
cases  as  of  March  1.  A  year  ago  at  a  corresponding 
date  there  were  289,417  cases  unsold  and  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  heavy  carry-over,  being  double  that  of  the 


preceding  year.  Considerable  competition  from  other 
States  is  developing  in  asparagus,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  true  of  spinach  and  California  will  doubt¬ 
less  maintain  leadership  on  this  item.  Continued  rain 
means  a  late  start  in  packing.  A  large  crop  is  in 
prospect  and  a  considerable  acreage  will  doubtless  go 
unharvested.  Canners  are  not  even  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  opening  prices,  prefering  to  wait  until  packing 
is  under  way. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  market  continues  with¬ 
out  change,  with  buyers  making  offers  at  well  below 
established  lists  and  buying  only  in  small  quantities. 
The  movement  of  peaches  has  been  disappointing,  but 
there  are  indications  that  distributors  have  been  per¬ 
mitting  stocks  to  get  down  to  much  lower  levels  than 
usual.  A  few  concerns  are  not  members  of  the  Canners 
Industry  Board  and  are  offering  peaches  below  the 
prices  listed  in  the  control  plan.  These  run  about  ten 
cents  a  dozen  lower.  Some  sales  of  No.  21/2  standards 
are  reported  at  $1.30,  but  $1.35  seems  to  be  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  most  of  these  outside  interests.  Apricot  prices 
are  difficult  to  report,  varying  with  the  canner  and  with 
the  transaction.  Pear  prices  are  firm,  with  unsold 
stocks  not  unduly  heavy.  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  not 
plentiful,  nor  is  it  available  in  all  sizes  and  grades. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  the  pack  for  1937  is  now 
estimated  at  close  to  12,500,000  cases.  This  is  rather 
more  than  was  formerly  estimated.  The  juice  pack 
has  been  boosted,  too,  and  is  now  estimated  at  6,500,- 
000  cases.  That’s  a  million  cases  more  than  estimates 
made  when  the  season  was  getting  under  way. 

FUTURES — California  packers  are  not  looking  with 
much  favor  on  any  naming  of  future  prices  any 
appreciable  time  in  advance  of  actual  packing.  A  few 
Pacific  Northwest  packers  of  stringless  beans  have 
brought  out  lists  on  futures,  but  there  has  been  no 
similar  step  made  here  and  probably  will  be  none.  A 
fair  stock  is  still  in  first  hands. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  list  is  almost  as  inactive  as 
the  other  branches  of  the  market.  Prices  are  more 
firmly  established  than  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
sales  are  limited.  California  sardines  are  in  a  firm 
position,  with  a  light  pack,  and  advances  are  promised 
on  an  item  or  two.  With  salmon  and  tuna  available  in 
quantities,  sardines  are  being  held  more  or  less  in  line. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  ‘'Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


No  Shrimp  in  Alabama — Florida  Luckier — Shortage  in  Stocks 
Of  Large  Shrimp — Cold  Weather — Bean  Acreage 
Shorter — Buying  Light. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  8,  1938. 


SHRIMP — Shrimp  have  disappeared  from  the  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  coasts  and  raw 
headless  shrimp  dealers  have  to  sell  frozen  shrimp. 
Shrimp  struck  in  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  this  week  and 
some  were  received  from  there  this  week,  but  they  only 
grade  good  medium.  However,  they  sold  very  well, 
because  there  were  no  fresh  large  shrimp  on  the 
market. 

Packers  report  their  stock  of  shrimp  greatly  reduced 
after  the  Lent  movement  and  there  is  a  shortage  of 
large  sizes. 

There  will  be  practically  no  shrimp  canned  until  the 
Fall  season  opens  on  August  15,  and  the  present  stock 
in  the  warehouse  of  the  canners  will  have  to  last  until 
then. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.30  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  small;  $1.35  for  medium,  and  $1.50  for  large, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 


OYSTERS — The  thermometer  has  not  gone  any 
higher  than  64  degrees,  nor  lower  than  42  in  the  last 
two  days,  which  is  cold  weather  for  this  section,  and 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings  overcoats  have  been  in 
demand,  the  heat  was  turned  on  in  the  homes  and  offices 
to  make  them  comfortable  and  it  looks  like  the  weather 
man  played  an  “April  fool”  trick  on  us. 

The  cold  spell  has  created  a  demand  for  oysters  and 
the  sale  of  them  has  been  boosted  to  some  extent. 

Lent  will  end  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  17,  and  with 
it  most  likely  will  end  the  oyster  business,  as  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  oysters  will  be  very  light  after  Lent.  In 
fact,  the  weather  up  to  this  week  has  been  warm  and 
Lent  is  about  the  only  thing  that  has  held  up  the 
demand  up  to  now. 

The  canneries  have  taken  advantage  of  this  cold  spell 
and  have  speeded  up  production,  but  the  cold  weather 
will  hardly  last  longer  than  two  or  three  more  days. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commis¬ 
sion  last  week,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  Alabama 
oyster  reefs  on  April  15,  which  is  the  same  day  that 
the  reefs  were  closed  last  year. 

If  the  canneries  and  raw  oyster  dealers  in  Alabama 
wish  to  continue  in  operation  after  April  15,  they  will 
have  to  get  their  oysters  from  privately  owned  beds. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  95  cents  for  five  ounce;  $1.80  for  eight 
ounce,  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


SNAP  BEANS — A  general  rain  preceded  the  cold 
spell  that  we  are  having  this  week,  and  as  the  cold  was 
not  severe  enough  to  do  any  damage,  the  crops  have 
been  benefitted,  rather  than  received  a  set-back  in  the 
change  of  weather. 


The  acreage  of  beans  planted  this  year  is  probably 
not  as  big  as  that  planted  last  year,  but  unless  the 
plants  receive  a  set-back,  the  yield  should  be  greater. 

Interest  in  beans  at  this  time  seems  to  be  only  for 
light  buying,  which  is  somewhat  a  “hand  to  mouth” 
proposition  and  whether  this  will  change  when  the 
canning  starts,  remains  to  be  seen. 

However,  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  beans,  but 
with  other  food  commodities  as  well.  The  buyers  seem 
to  have  the  upper-hand  of  the  situation  at  present  and 
it  is  up  to  the  producers  to  watch  their  step. 

Cut  stringless  beans  are  being  quoted  at  70  cents  to 
75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10, 
f.  0.  b.  factory,  but  whether  sales  are  made  at  these 
prices,  that’s  another  question,  and  probably  it  is  a 
bit  early  to  establish  a  price. 


AIK 

SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

fox 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE 

LABORATORIES 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^CANNIi^  MACHINERyLiJ 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS— VINER  FEEDERS 


founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CD.  CQLUMBUSrD 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY  -The 
annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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CANNED 


FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.96 

8.06 

Large,  No.  2t^ . 

. 

3.06 

8.16 

Medium,  No.  214 . 

2.96 

8.06 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.76 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

2.76 

2.86 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

2.96 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.76 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.67%  2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Tips,  50/80,  28 . 

2.10 

2.10 

Green  Tips,  35/50,  2s . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

1.80 

1.80 

1.86 

1.90 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

8.26 

8.26 

...... 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.16 

1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

3.50 

4.25 

4.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.6214 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . .  . 

3.10 

3.35 

3.75 

4.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No,  2 . 

1.00 

1.45 

1.75 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

. 

T„„„ 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

T--rr-- 

. 

••••••• 

No.  10  . 

••••••• 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

_ 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

6.00 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.76 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.  , 

. 

. . 

No.  10  . 

. 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

. . 

. . 

II  ,  -1 

■  nil  1 

No.  10  . 

. , 

-1-1  — 

, . 

. 

. 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

. ^ 

. . 

. 

. 

•IIITII 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

-■■-II- 

. 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.66 

No.  10  . 

2.70 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

. 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.30 

1.32  V4 

i.26 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

1.00 

.92%  1.00 

1.00 

i.io 

No.  10  . 

5.76 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.80 

.90 

.96 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.90 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

.96 

No.  Id  . 

3.26 

8.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.70 

No.  2^  . 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.65 

No.  2»4  . 

.67% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.40 

3.00 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.85 

.90 

No.  214  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

a. 75 

3  35 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

i95 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.60 

3.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

.  3  50 

4  ^>5 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.75 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3  on 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

iM) 

1.10 

1.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  .90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.25 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.85 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

5.75 

.80 

.90 

.85 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.75 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

CORN — Creamstyle 

.85 

1.10 

.86 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.00 

.80 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.60 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.75 

1.15 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.50 

3.75 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

05 

.65 

(\9.U2 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.85 

.57% 

.60 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

1.90 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

• 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.66 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

....... 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.26 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.10 

1.35 

1.25 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.00 

1.25 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.00 

1.16 

1.05 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.96 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  53 . 

. 

.86 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.16 

.90 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

5.50 

6.75 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.95 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No,  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.75 

6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.80 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  53 . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.35 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

1.25 

1.50 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.26 

1.80 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.85 

1.05 

.85 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

4.75 

4.75 

5.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.90 

••iiiii 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.72% 

.72%  .90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

4.00 

4.50 

.70 

00 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.42 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

lOs  . 

2.15 

2.75 

3.50 

.67% 

.70 

10s  . 

2.70  ■ 

3.50 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.75 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.85 

No.  3  . 

. 

..... 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

2.75 

3.25 

2.25 

2.50 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.77% 

.66 

.72% 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.80 

.96 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.10 

2.75 

2.85 

3.16 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.70 

.75 

.55 

.65 

.90 

1.12% 

No.  2%  . 

.95 

1.06 

.80 

.85 

1.06 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

3.10 

3.40 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4.36 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limias 

.80 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.06 

Triple,  No.  2, 
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.70 

.82% 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  2.70  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76  _ 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.00 

No.  3  . . — 

No.  10  .  3.26 


Central 
Low  Hish 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


70 

87% 


3.60 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2%  .  1.06 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.36 


.76 

1.26 


1.00 

1.26 


1.06 

1.36 


.47%  .66 

.70  .80 

1.00  1.10 


3.50 


Std.,  No.  1 . 41  .60 

No.  2  . 63%  .70 

No.  2%  . 96  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.07%  1.15 

No.  10  .  3.12%  3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 42%  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 40  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 40 

No.  2  . 66 

No.  10  .  2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.05 

No.  10  .  3.50 


3.40  3.60 

.45  .50 

.62%  .70 

.85  .95 


.45 

.70 

3.00 


.35 

2.26 


.40 

3.60 


.46 

.70 

3.00 


.60 

.76 

3.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy..., 
No.  2%,  Choice.... 
No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


.62% 

2.76 


Florida 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — 

No.  10  . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.86 

Choice.  No.  2% .  1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Sjrrup .  6.26 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%„ . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . - . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


1.36 


1.90 


1.20 

1.50 


1.20 

1.50 


Solid  Pack 


.96 

1.26 

1.02% 

1.37% 

Lie 

4!26 

2.76 

2.86 

With  puree 

.62%  .62¥j 

.72%  .72% 
.87%  .87% 

2.85 

2.85 

3.26 

3.40 

2.86 

3.00 

.66 

.72% 

2.76 

.67% 

.76 

3.00 

.66  .67% 

.85  .90 

2.90  3.00 


2.60 

2.90 

;  1 

i 

2.76 

3.16 

ioo  8.60 

.65 

.70 

2.90 

3.26 

....... 

1.90  2.00 

1.66  1.86 

1.46  1.65 

California 


.60 

_ _ 

_ _ 

. 

. 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

3.10 

.44 

.46 

.37 

.44% 

.64 

.66 

.48 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.66 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

.67% 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

.75 

.80 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12% 

2.32% 

1.90 

1.90 

1.70 

1.76 

1.65 

1.66 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.46 

1.66 

1.35 

1.46 

1.02%  1.20 

1.36 

6.80 

5.26 

1.70 

2.00 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

6.86 

.60 

.82% 

1.20 

. 

1.66 

2.76 

6.60 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.66  1.86 

No.  10  .  6.76  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.25  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.16  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . ;; 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

6.75 


1.20 

6.00 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..., 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.45 

1.50 

7.25 

7.50 

7.00 

7.60 

7.25 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.60 

.  8.76 

1.20  1.60 

4.’76  6.'76 

3.00  3”26 

2.80  3.10 

.  2.70 


1.56 

7.26 


1.70 

8.00 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

LOBSTER 


2.10 

7.60 

2.10 

7.60 

2.66 

2.66 

9."()0 


OYSTERS 


Std.,  4  oz.. 
6  oz . 


Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


6.60 

6.50 

3.26 

3.25 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.95 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.96 

1.06 

.90  . 

1.00 

1.10 

.96  . 

1.16  1.26 

1.90 

2.10 

1.80  . 

1.50  1.76 

2.00 

2.20 

1.90  . 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.35 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.70 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

¥48  . 


2.36 

1.65 

2.20 


2.60 

1.70 


1.10 

.86 

3.60 

2.26 

1.00 

1.80 


1.16 


1.06 

2.20 


Southern 
1.30  1.35 


1.35 

1.50 


1.40 

1.50 


1.66 

3.26 


1.70 

3.40 


.  6.70 

10.60  11.46 


6.76 

3.90 


6.30 

4.16 


9.60  10.66 

6.26  6.76 

3.65  3.95 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Consolidated  offers:  Copper  and  Aluminum 
Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined 
Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  de¬ 
livery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant. 
Address  inquiries:  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York  City. 

SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS — State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — ^write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 

FOR  SALE — 6  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin  Blending  Tanks;  the  Blending  Tanks 
and  Double  Batch  Mixers  were  used  one  season.  2  Berlin  Rotary 
Sanitary  Pumps  used  only  one  week.  All  Berlin  machinery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
gi  ain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 6  round  modern  Retorts,  inside  measurements 
66  inches  deep  by  32  inches  in  diameter.  All  in  perfect  working 
condition;  will  last  a  life  time.  You  can  have  all  or  any  number 
you  want.  $50.00  each  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Meyers  self- 
oiling  Bulldozer  Pump  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  nearly  new. 
Inlet  and  discharge  IV2  inch.  Price  $50.00.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Equipment  for  Condensate  Return  System  to 
Boilers.  1  Crane  Dump  Trap  No.  95C,  2"  inlet  and  discharge, 
A-No.  1  condition,  used  three  seasons;  1  Crane  Dump  Trap 
No.  95D,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  used  only  two  seasons,  A-No.  1 
condition;  1  Morehead  Dump  Trap  No.  28123-6,  3"  inlet  and 
discharge,  used  three  seasons,  A-No.  1  condition;  1  Morehead 
Dump  Trap  No.  20769,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  good  working 
order;  1  Morehead  Dump  Trap  number  unknown,  same  model 
as  aforementioned  trap,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  good  working 
order;  1  Sterling  Dump  Trap  No.  539,  1"  inlet  and  discharge, 
good  working  order.  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accui-acy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Wis.  Washers;  1  Olney  Washer;  2  Monitor 
Whirlpool  Washers;  1  Monitor  Shaker  Washer  and  shoe;  Berlin 
&  Sprague  16  inch  Bucket  Elevators;  1  Sprague  Sample  Pea 
Grader;  1  Sprague  Steam  Hoist;  Berlin  &  Sprague  Retorts; 
Hansen  Boot  Elevator;  1  15-H.P.  Westinghouse  Motor;  2  5-H.P. 
G.E.  Motors;  1  No.  2  and  1  No.  10  Can  Washer.  Also  other 
equipment.  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Anderson-Barngrover  Exhausters  in  very 
good  condition,  one  with  16"  discs,  and  other  with  12"  discs. 
Priced  very  low.  Dr.  P.  Phillips  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — 2  500-gallon  Cooper  Jacketed  Kettles;  2  75- 
gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles,  with  agitators;  Pulley  Drive; 
Clipper  and  Monitor  Cleaners,  Monitor  Graders;  Blancher; 
Ayars  and  Hansen  Fillers  for  peas  or  whole  grain  corn;  Corn 
Conveyors;  Sprague  No.  7  Silker;  Rod  Washer;  Sprague  and 
Tuc  Huskers;  Tuc,  Morral  and  Sprague  Cutters;  Bean  Cutters; 
Tomato  Scalders;  Fillers;  Open  Kettles;  Crates;  A  &  B  and 
Wonder  Cookers;  Cranes;  Labelers;  Boilers;  Motors;  Pumps. 
William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Monitor  Cherry  Pitter,  give  history,  condition  and 
full  specifications  in  reply.  Address  Box  A-2300  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  ready,  starting  May  1st.  Write 
for  prices.  W.  L.  Harris,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant 
by  man  of  38  with  15  years’  experience.  Can  build,  equip  and 
pack.  Familiar  with  peas,  stringless  beans,  sugar  corn,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes  and  spinach.  Understand  field  work  thoroughly. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2272  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Superintendent  of  production,  ma¬ 
chinist,  plant  installer.  20  years  experience  in  the  canning 
business.  Address  Box  B-2288  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — College  graduate  with  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  (December  1936)  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture, 
with  a  broad,  general  education  in  subjects  related  to  canning; 
who  is  a  qualified  (major  can  company  trained)  sanitary  can 
inspector;  with  a  knowledge  of  tin  plate  manufacture,  would 
like  to  make  contact  with  a  canning  plant  where  his  various 
abilities  would  be  of  use.  Can  do  general  control  work  in  both 
field  and  cannery,  the  usual  chemical  analyses,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  research  is  desired.  Now  employed  but  desires  to  change. 
Address  Box  B-2297  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


P erf  erred  by  Progressive  Cut  Bean 
Packers  .  .  .  CRCO 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribviions  Welcome 


For  Cut  Green  or  Wax  Beans 

Actual  operation  proves  that  that  CRCO  Special  Double  Grader  increases  the  yield 
of  small  size  (fancy)  cut  green  or  wax  beans  over  50  per  cent,  thus  giving  more  profit 
on  the  season’s  pack 


READY  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY 
“If  Fm  unable  to  get  home  this  evening,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  send  you  a  note.” 

“Never  mind,”  his  wife  replied.  “I  found  it  last 
night  in  your  pocket.” 


“Young  man,”  said  the  boss,  “you  said  yesterday 
afternoon  that  you  had  an  engagement  with  your 
dentist.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  did.” 

“Well!  I  saw  you  at  the  ball  game.” 

“Yes,  sir.  The  tall  man  sitting  next  to  me  was  my 
dentist.” 


Send  for  complete 
Catalog  No.  381. 
Over  172  pages. 


TOO  PERSONAL 

In  Boston,  a  young  lawyer,  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  trying  to  seem  busy  and  prosperous,  went  out  for 
a  while,  leaving  on  his  door  a  card  neatly  marked : 

“Will  be  Back  in  an  Hour” 

On  his  return  he  found  that  some  envious  rival  had 
inscribed  underneath: 

“What  For?” 


Comfeantf,  Incorporated 
NinGDtItt  fHLLS.  N.¥. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
James  O-  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


TWO  OF  A  KIND 

Gush:  Our  new  minister  is  simply  wonderful.  He 
brings  things  home  to  you  that  you  never  saw  before. 

Sniff:  That’s  nothing.  Our  laundry  man  does  the 
same  thing. 


HE  HADN’T  THE  HEART 
“And  what,”  she  asked,  “should  a  little  boy  say  to  the 
lady  who  has  given  him  a  penny  for  carrying  her 
bundles?” 

“I’d  hate  to  tell  you,”  he  replied. 


A  UNIVERSAL  FEELING 
Pat :  Moike,  why  is  kissin’  your  gurril  loike  a  bottle 
of  olives? 

Moike:  Giv  it  up. 

Pat:  Cause  ef  yez  can  git  one  the  rest  come  aisy. 


HOO-E-E-E-E 

Fat  Man :  Pardon  me,  but  has  the  hog  calling  started 
yet? 

Fair  Official:  Not  yet,  but  if  you’ll  wait  right  over 
there,  they’ll  call  you  in  a  minute. 


EASY  TO  TELL 

“Don’t  you  think  the  married  men  as  well  as  the 
married  women  ought  to  wear  w’edding  rings?” 

“What  would  be  the  use?  You  can  tell  whether  a 
man’s  married  or  not,  even  if  he  doesn’t  wear  a 
wedding  ring.” 

“How?” 

“If  a  man  isn’t  married  he’s  almost  sure  to  shave 
every  morning.” 


FOR  CANNED 
fRyiTS.A»-''YEGETABLE^ 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  G. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
i,:hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint, 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuoiu,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls-,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Caiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  lion  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  A  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INSURANCE,  Cannera. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  LangsenKamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Madiinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Mortal,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit-^an  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan(^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  ansect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Ck^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scotl-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


PLANTS 


OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE^  MD.  ^ 


April  11,  1938 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO./  Sai  em,  New  Jersey 


JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  Filiins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

^  For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  TOMATO 


1938  marks  the  TWENTY-NINTH  year  of  ^'NATIONAL'S''  association 


with  the  problems  of  the  Canner.  ir  TWENTY-EIGHT  Seasons  have 


*  V  ^ 


left  the  imprint  of  experience,  shaped  our  policies,  led  steadily  onward 

O 

into  front-rank  production,  founded  our  Quality  ideals  and  pointed  our 


efforts  into  an  unfailingly  helpful  and  dependable  SERVICE  to  PACKERS. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


subsidiary  of  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  orriCES  e  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S«1m  OUicM  and  PUnlt  e  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  T  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


